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DEDICATION. 



TO THE MINISTERS OF RELIGION, 

SUPEKINTENDENTS AND TEACHEKS OF SUNDAY SCHOOLS, 

AND FRIENDS OF RELIGIOUS LIBERTY, 

IN THB 

MANUFACTURING DISTRICTS. 

REVEREND SIRS AND GENTLEMEN, 

I most respectfully inscribe to you the follovmig pages^ as an 
expression of gratitude for the kind and assiduous exertions made by 
many of you, in obtaining the Returns which constitute their chief 
value ; and also as an humble testimony of respect to classes of 
men, who, not merely on this occasion, but by the whole course of 
their lives, have proved themselves the zealous friends of Religion, 
Education, and Liberty. 

It had become imperatively necessary to vindicate the Manufac- 
turing Districts from the aspersions cast upon them,— aspersions 
which had created a strong and almost universal prejudice, and even 
alarm, both in and out of Parliament, and had been made the justifi- 
cation of a Government Bill most seriously interfering with Religious 
Liberty. To those aspersions the facts contained in the following 
Letters and Returns are believed to furnish a triumphant answer. 

But though this was the immediate object in procuring them, it will 
not be their chief value. The demonstration h^re afforded of the 
power of voltmtary Christian zeal, to provide the mekns of Education 
and Religious Instruction, even for a rapidly increasing population, 
will give new confidence to those who have most implicitly relied upon 
Christian principle, and may lead statesmen to doubt the necessity, 
advantage, and even propriety, of that interference to which rulers 
and legislators have always been so prone. 
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The friends of Religious Liberty will no donbt be stigmatized as 
enemies of Education, for having defeated the Educational Clauses of 
Sir James Graham's Factory Bill. The injustice of the reproach, 
however, is proved, first, by the extremely unjust and dangerous pro- 
visions of the Bill itself, — (of which, both in its original and amended 
form, an analysis will be found in the Appendix) ; second, by the 
unparalleled unanimity with which all religious denominations com- 
bined to repel the attempted usurpations of the Established Church, — 
a unanimity which could not have existed if there had not been too 
good ground for alarm ; and third, by the evidence afibrded in these 
pages of what has actually been done for Education by those who are 
strangely accused of undervaluing it. The historian who shall record 
that thirteen thousand Petitions were presented against the original 
Bill and nearly twelve thousand against the amended Bill, will not hesi- 
tate to conclude that the measure must have been highly objectionable. 

I scarcely need remark, that those who vindicate the Manufacturing 
Districts from odious calumny, are very far from implying that there 
is not among their inhabitants much ignorance, irreligion, and vice, 
needing the continual exertions of the Christian and the patriot for 
their removal. I trust that all who object to comp\ilsory and exclu- 
sive education, will feel themselves bound the more zealously to pro- 
mote, by voluntary efibrt, every practicable extension and improvement 
of our educational establishments. May all efforts for this end, 
whether by Churchmen or Dissenters, be made, not in the low, nar- 
row, and bitter spirit of sectarianism, but in the spirit of genuine 
benevolence, and from a sincere desire to promote the glory of God 
and the best interests of men I 

I have the honour to be. 

Reverend Sirs and GenUemen, 

Your faithful, humble Servant, 

EDWARD BAINES, Jun. 

Leeds Mercury Ofl&ce, 
July 6th, 1843. 



LETTER I. 



To THE RIGHT HON. SIR ROBERT PEEL, Bart. 



Sir, — The Manufacturing Districts have been the subject of 
special attention during the present Session of Parliament, and an 
impression has been produced that their moral state is alarming, 
and that they are deplorably destitute of the means of Education|( 
and Religious Instruction. The speech of Lord Ashley, on the 
28th of February, and the Report of the Children's Employment 
Commission, have been the principal means of creating this im- 
pression ; and the Bill introduced by Sir James Graham, on the 
subject of Factory Employment and Education, is professedly 
based on the facts stated and the views entertained by these 
parties. 

It is important that all legislation should be founded on well 
ascertained facts ; and especially is this necessary when the law 
proposed is one which proceeds on new principles, imposes new 
burdens, and is regarded by a very large portion of the people 
with disapprobation and alarm. 

I am deeply convinced, from an intimate acquaintance with the 
Manufacturing Districts, and still more from a very extensive in- 
quiry which has just been conducted, that the impression produced 
by Lord Ashley's Speech and the Report of the Children's Em- 
ployment Commission is excessively erroneous and unjust. I 
undertake to prove this. And I respectfully claim your attention, 
as the First Minister of the Crown, responsible, both morally and 
constitutionally, for the legislative measures of the Government^ 
to the facts which I shall now lay before you.. 

Of the moral condition of the Manufacturing Districts a dreadful 
picture was drawn by Lord Ashley, in his speech on moving 
" That an humble Address be presented to her Majesty, praying 
that her Majesty will be graciously pleased to take into her in- 
stant and serious consideration, the best means of difiiising the 
benefits and blessings of a moral and religious education amongst 
" the working classes of her people." As it was at the clo^e of 
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this speech that Sir James Graham first sketched the outline of his 
Factory Bill, and as this was no doubt arranged between the Noble 
Lord and the Home Secretary, we must look upon Lord Ashley's 
speech as containing the grounds of that measure. 

Of Lord Ashley I would speak with all respect. I believe him 
to be a man of true benevolence and of religious principle. But 
I also believe that he has on this occasion done the utmost possible 
injustice to the Manufacturing Districts, — not from any design to 
act unjustly, but from the mode in which he has collected and 
presented his evidence. He has drawn his materials chiefly from 
the Reports of the Children's Employment Commissioners, whose 
business it was to search out whatever was defective or wrong in 
the physical, social, or moral state of the children in the mining 
and trading districts, and who, in the discharge of their duty, 
mainly (I do not say exclusively) inquired into and recorded all 
that was evil and that needed correcti&n. To this there can be 
no reasonable objection, provided the inquiry be judiciously con- 
ducted. Only it is obvious, first, that the Commissioners ]^ave a 
strong temptation to make out a case, — to bring home a Jnll 
budget ; and next, that the result of their labours ought to be 
looked upon as the accumulation of all that is unfavourable in 
the districts visited, whilst very slight notice is taken of what is 
satisfactory and needs no correction. 

But not only is the Report of the Children's Employment Com- 
missioners to be regarded as one-sided, and presenting all the 
shadows in the picture without the lights. Lord Ashley goes to 
that Report in the same spirit with which the Commissioners went 
into the country^ or rather with a still more fixed purpose to disco- 
ver all that is bad. He selects the strongest evidences he can find> 
in their three folio volumes, of ignorance and depravity, especially 
the records of crime ; he brings all these together within the com- 
pass of a speech ; and thus you have not only the selected, but 
dso the coTicentrated, evil of populous districts laid before PaHia- 
ment and the country, — without one caution thrown in, to prevent 
this double-distilled essence of evil reports from being taken as a 
fair sample of the condition of the whole manufacturing popu- 
lation I 

Nor is this all. Lord Ashley makes all his facts and extracts 
bear upon the Manufacturing and Mining districts exclusively. He 
says not one word about the state of the Rural districts, — not one 
word about London, or Oxford, or any town or village of Dorset- 
shire. He points out the Mantifacturing districts alone as hot- 
beds of vice, impiety, and misery ; he afi*ectingly calls for sympathy 



with their perilous condition ; and he represents it as a case of 
such urgent necessity, that if the Government and Parliament do 
not make haste and interpose, some dreadful convulsion may be 
expected. 

Lord Ashley, in his speech, declares that <' the moral condition 
" of our people is unhealthy, and even perilous" — ^that " a tre- 
" Tnendous W4iste still remains uncultivated, * a great and terrible 
" wilderness^ that I shall now endeavour to lay open before you," 
and that in a few years " we shall have, in addition to our present 
" arrears, a fearful multitude of untutored savages /" He then 
says — 

** Having stated this much in a general way, I will now take a few of 
those details which form a part of the complement of this mass of wicked- 
ness and mischief, — we shall thus learn the principal seats of the 
danger, its character and extent locaUy, and in a great degree the mode and 
nature of the remedy." 

And then his Lordship proceeds to point out the Manufacturing 
Districts, and no others, as these " principal seats of the danger,^* 
— the ^^ great and terrible wilderness^' peopled by ^^ untutored 
savages /" He gives details of vice — very dreadful, but such as, 
it is to be feared, might, if sought for, be found in any part of the 
world — at Manchester, Birmingham, Leeds, Sheffield, Wolver- 
hampton, Willenhall, Bilston, Sedgley, the Potteries, and Notting- 
ham ; and then, referring to '' these districts/' he quotes the 
opinion of " a gentleman, whose opportunities of observation are 
*' unequalled, and who speaks of < the present existeujce of a highly 
** ^demoralized middle-aged and rising generation, worse and more 
** * debotsed than, I believe , any previous generation for the last 
" * three hundred yea/rs !* " I know not who this gentleman may be, 
but I should not hav€ thought many men so ignorant were to be 
found in England. Lord Ashley declares that *< this condition of 
'^ things prevails, more or less, throughout the whole of England, 
'^ but particularly in the Manuficturing and Tradvng districts* 
^* The evil is not partial, it is almost universally diffused over the 
" surface of the country :'* " it every where afflicts the country — 
it is nearly universal throughout the whole <f the coal and iron 
fields of Great Britain and Wales** And finally, after alluding 
to " criminal tables and criminal statistics," Lord Ajshley says — 

^ Crimes, such as they exhibit, are but the representatives of the mischief 
spavmed by the filth and corruption of the times. Were the crimes of these 
offenders the sum total of the crimes of Elngland, although we should lament 
for the individuals, we might disregard the consequences ; but the danger is 
wider, deeper, fiercer ; and no one who has heard these statements and 
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belieres them, can hope that twenty years more will pass without some 
mighty convulsion, and displacement of the whole system of society,^ 

'' The impression produced by this speech was one of conster- 
nation and disgust, of lively alarm, of absolute panic. Both 
sides of the House were horror-struck. Sir James Graham 
rested upon Lord Ashley's induction of facts, as his justifica- 
tion for a measure specially affecting the factory population. 
Sir Robert Inglis spoke of the *^ heathenish** state of the manufac- 
turing districts. Mr. Roebuck was hardly less strong in his ex- 
pressions, both at Bath and in the House of Commons. The 
Repeal Association of Ireland has entered the speech upon its 
minutes, as a monument of the shame of England, to be referred to 
whenever it is desirable to stimulate hatred and contempt for " the 
Saxons !" The Bible Society has referred to the " developments" 
made by Lord Ashley in its annual report. A Church of England 
quarterly review, quoting the passage of his Lordship's speech 
concerning Leeds, calls this town " this modern Sodom," — adding 

^ And tndy the cities of the plain had even more excuse than this town 
of Leeds ! For how faithfully is the Grospel preached, [Dr. Hook labours 
among us !] how fervently are the prayers of the Church offered up to Grod — 
what numerous efforts are made to call sinners to repentance I And yet, 
after all, the green spots in this moral desert are as small and as few as the 
Oases in the natural desert, and thousands upon thousands yet cry, not with 
their voices, but by their necessities, ' Come ye, come ye, and instruct us.' *** 

After this. Sir, you will scarcely be surprised if a native of 
Leeds feels it his duty to expose these horrible and unparalleled 
slanders. I have already done this so far as regards my own 
town, in a " Second Letter to Lord Wharncliffe," which I am told 
you have seen. I have proved, from Statistical Returns of un- 
doubted authenticity, that Leeds, so far from being distinguished 
above other places for vice and pollution, ranks far above the best 
parishes of Westminster — ^inhabited by Lord Ashley himself, by 
most of the Members of both Houses of Parliament, by the 
Bishop of London and most of the Prelates, and by the Royal 
Family — ^in point of provision for religious instruction, and in the 
amount of education given both in Sunday Schools and Day 
Schools. I have the strongest conviction that we are as far supe- 
rior to Westminster in morality as we are in the out weird means of 
religion and in education. 

* It must be stated, as some apology for the language of the Reviewer, that he 
has blunderingly confounded all the worst statements which Lord Ashley made as 
to Sheffield with those which he made as to Leeds, and thus given Leeds the 
credit of all the vice of both towns I But this is no bad illustration of the way in 
which the most sweeping deductions are made from mistaken and false premises. 



Lest, however, I should seem to be afraid of quoting Lord 

Ashley's exposure of the iniquities of Leeds, I will copy every 

word that he said referring to this town, disgusting as are the 

details, and then show in what degree it is to be credited. His 

Lordship said — 

** I will next take the town of Leeds : and there it will be seen that the 
police details would be very similar in character, though differing in number, 
to those of Manchester and Birmingham — the report of the state of Leeds 
for 1838 [Observe " the state of Leeds "] is to this effect : — ^ It appears that 
the early periods of life furnish the greatest portion of criminals. Children 
of seven, eight, and nine years of age are not unfrequently brought before 
magistrates : a very large portion under fourteen years. The parents are, 
it is to be feared, in many instances, the direct causes of their crime.' ' The 
spirit of lawless tTisubordination (says Mr. Symons, the sub-commissioner,) 
which prevails at Leeds among the children is very manifest : it is matter of 
painful apprehension.' James Child, an inspector of police, states that 
which is well worthy of the attention of the House : he says there is 'a great 
deal of drunkenness, especially among the young people. I have seen child- 
ren very little higher than the table at these shops. There are some beer- 
shops where there are rooms up-stairs, and the boys and girls, old people, and 
married of both sexes, go up, two by two, as they can agree, to have con- 
nexion. I am sure that sexual connexion begins between boys and girls 
at fourteen and fifteen years old.' John Stubbs, of the police force, confirms 
the above testimony. ' We have,' he says, 'a deal of girls on the town under 
fifteen, and boys who live by thieving. There are half-a-dozen beer-shops 
where none but young ones go at all. They support these houses.' " 

Now it will be an instructive lesson as to the credit to be 

attached to these statements, if I follow them with a letter just 

received from the gentleman who was Mayor of Leeds at the time 

when what Lord Ashley calls " the report of the state of Leeds " 

was published, and who himself wrote the few sentences quoted 

from that "report." That gentleman was a magistrate of the 

highest character, of great professional and literary ability, and 

zealous above almost all who have filled the office in discovering 

and reforming vice. He says, writing on the 13th June, 1843 — 

^* In the appalling statement made by Lord Ashley of the degraded moral 
condition of Leeds, he quoted a passage from the Statistical Report of the 
Town Council, to show how many juvenile offenders were brought before 
the magistrates for the borough, and by implication how immoral must be 
the general character of society in Leeds and similar large towns. This 
passage is an extract from a Note which I myself appended to one of the 
tables on ''Crime." I am well acquainted with the moral condition of the 
people, and you have my authority for stating that the inferences attempted 
to he drawn from that paragraph are entirely unwarrantable. That in a 
considerable community like Leeds there should be a large number of young 
delinquents, must be at once admitted. Most of them are the children >>f 
idle and profligate parents, who are attracted to a large town bv the various 
resources which it offers to enable them to escape regular labour. Tuey do 
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NOT BELONG TO THE WORKING POPULATION OF THE DISTRICT. Tliej 

pursue chiefly & life of vagrancy y or adopt such eccentric modes of obtain- 
ing a livelihood as serve only as a covering for various acts of mendicancy or 
petty theft. Their children form no proportion of the juvenile population 
of the Boroughy nor of the aggregate amount of children employed in 
factories. To refer to these unfortunates as a type of the whole community 
of young persons, is as absurd as it would be to select as specimens of the 
physical vigour of the rising generation of operatives, the feeble and stunted 
children of a parish workhouse, who for the most part are the offspring of 
vice, and the heirs of disease. 

'* Lord Ashley also quotes the evidence of an active police-officer, Mr. 
Child, in support of his dark picture of the moral condition of our town. 
No one can be better informed as to the worst features of our social state 
than that useful functionary : but to select his testimony in illustration of 
the general inquiry as to our moral condition, is ohyvm&Xj unreasonable and 
unfair. The particular facts stated by him are no doubt painfully true, but 
they furnish no information as to the moral circumstances of the entire 
community, much less of that particular class of it, the young people 
employed in factories. 

*^ Why did not these impartial Commissioners inquire from other parties, 
besides police officers, as to the tendency of factory labour upon our youth- 
ful population ? Why did they not advance from the constable to the 
magistrates or to the magistrates' clerk ? If, indeed, the latter had been 
examined in relation to this important investigation, a very different result 
would have transpired. You have my authority for stating that the young 
people employed in factories are seldom brought before our local police 
tribunals; and the criminal youths so prominently referred to by Lord 
Ashley, as an important part of our local population, are not those who have 
been educated in our Sunday Schools or are trained to labour in our 
factories, but the miserable and neglected children of the most reckless 
members of society, who have had the most imperfect education, and who 
have been at an early period initiated in the habits of indolence, profligacy, 
and vice." 

After this, Sir, I am sure you will see the necessity of receiving 
the statements and inferences of Lord Ashley and the Commis- 
sioners with extreme caution. Is it not absolutely monstrous that 
the Noble Lord should pick out a Note appended to the tables on 
" Crime " in this borough, and hold it forth to the world as " a 
report of the state of Leeds ?** — ^that he should select a descrip- 
tion of the very worst resorts of thieves and vagrants, " not 
belonging to the working population of the district," and give 
them as samples of the mm^ality of Leeds ? As to " the spirit of 
lawless insubordination" which excited the << painful apprehension" 
of Mr. Symons, you will be relieved to hear that for more than 
forty years (and I know not how much longer) there has not been 
a riot of any kind in Leeds, except one, so called, after the great 
Yorkshire election contest in 1807, when a hot-headed magistrate, 
irritated by defeat, called forth the troops without the slightest 
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necessity, and excepting also an insignificant brush at the turn-out 
of last autumn ! 

But, Sir, I have not been satisfied to defend my own tow» 
merely. Perceiving that the whole Manufacturing Districts were 
assailed, — that the monstrous aspersions upon them had gone 
abroad in the. world, to their disgrace, and even to the disgrace of 
England itself, — ^that these aspersions, if unrefuted and believed, 
would naturally produce legislative measures, not merely inappro- 
priate, and founded in gross error as to fact, but also dangerous to 
liberty, — ^that a spirit of High Church bigotry was greedily swal- 
lowing and eagerly propagating whatever reflected on the districts 
where other denominations of Christians considerably exceed the 
Established Church in numbers, — that great principles of truth, 
liberty, and religion were involved, — ^that practical consequences of 
a serious nature must follow, — ^that one of the first-fruits of these 
false views, operating with this spirit of bigotry, was already seen 
in the Bill of Sir James Graham, which is the greatest outrage on 
Civil and Religious Liberty attempted in modern times, — and that, 
notwithstanding an opposition to that Bill unprecedented in ear- 
nestness and unanimity from all sects and parties except the High 
Church, the measure was still persisted in, as though under some 
despotic influence which overbore all considerations of prudence 
and policy ; — seeing all this, I thought it my duty to attempt a 
vindication of the Manufacturing Districts on a larger scale, and 
with new evidence* 

In pursuance of this design I published an appeal " to the Minis- 
** ters of Religion, Superintendents of Sunday Schools, and Manu- 
*^ facturers, of Yorkshire and Lancashire,'' requesting that they 
would in their several townships and parishes collect the Statistics 
g£ Religion and Education, so as to furnish evidence to the world 
of the real condition of the Manufacturing Districts in these 
respects. Twenty-four Ministers and gentlemen, of various deno- 
minations and of all parties, in this town, joined in recommending 
the proposal ; and a Committee was formed to obtain the desired 
information in Leeds, and to assist in obtaining it from other parts 
of this and the neighbouring counties. In my appeal, the greatest 
stress was laid on ^^ perfect occur (icy .•" the object was stated to 
be << not to make out a case, but to ascertain the exeunt truth .-" it 
was stated that we '* did not wish to draw a flattering portrait, 
which might impose either upon ourselves or upon others, — ^for 
this would abate the zeal we ought to feel in behalf of the more 
'' complete education and religious instruction of the people." In 
accordance with the proposal, Committees were formed in nearly 
all the manufacturing towns of Yorkshire, Lancashire, and Cheshire, 
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consisting of Ministers of religion, Superintendents of Sunday 
Schools, and other gentlemen : Schedules were furnished, on a simple 
but comprehensive plan : when the information had been collected, 
the Schedules were returned, in every case subscribed with the names 
of the individuals who obtained it, and also attested by the signa- 
tures of Magistrates, Ministers of religion, and other persons of 
respectability: and the results have been drawn out by an able 
accountaat and statistician, long accustomed to such inquiries. 
The Schedules are before me, containing (separately) the name of 
every place of worship, every Sunday School, and nearly evei^ 
public Day School, as well as most of the private ones, in each 
township, with the numbers of sittings, teachers, scholars, &c., 
attached to each ; and of these Returns an abstract is given in the 
Tables appended to this letter.* 

Before stating the results, let me offer one or two remarks. I 
expected to obtain the particulars relating to Churches and Chapels 
with great accuracy, — ^those relating to Sunday Schools with a 
near approach to accuracy, — ^but those relating to Day Schools 
with considerable defects and omissions. The result has verified 
my expectation. In the first and second branches of the inquiry 
it was scarcely possible for persons of good local information, 
making careful inquiry, to fall much short of the fact: but in 
the third branchy (^^7 Schools,) there was no possible mode of 
learning the particulars without a laborious canvass from street 
to street, and even from house to house. In many cases this 
has been done : in some it has not been done : several of the sche- 
dules distinctly state that there are defects under the head of Day 
Schools : and the accountant who has revised and digested them 
gives it as his opinion that the number of children returned as taught 
in Day Schools is at least five per cent, below the actual number. 

I pledge my character, and all the Ministers and gentlemen who 
have assisted me will pledge theirs, for the integrity and fairness 
with which the Returns have been obtained. There are no doubt 
defects ; but you will perceive^ Sir, that these defects must be on 
the side of inadequacy^ falling short of the actual numbers, — 
which tells against my own cause^ not in favour of it. Any one 
who should convict these Returns of great imperfection would 
confer an obligation on me, because he would thereby help my 
argument. But I cannot hope for any such thing, except as to Day 
Schools. The original Returns are open to inspection. 

I have obtained returns from parishes and townships in the 

* The Returns have since their first publication been submitted to the parties 
from whom they were received, and by them revised and corrected. It is the 
revised Returns from which the following statements and calculations are drawn. 
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Manufacturing Districts of Yorkshire, Lancashire, and Cheshire, 
with a single parish in Derbyshire, containing altogether a popula- 
tion of 2,208,771, namely— 

Places in Yorkshire, with a population of ... 844,563 

Do. Lancashire do. 1,224,708 

Do. Cheshire and Derbyshire do 139>500 

Total population 2,208,771 

L CHURCH AND CHAPEL ACCOMMODATION. 

In order to form a sound and intelligent judgment concerning 
the provision of church and chapel accommodation, it is necessary 
to look at it in these several points of view, namely — 

1st. As compared with the real requirements of the population. 

2d. As compared with other places. 

3d. As compared with some former period, so as to judge of 
the improvement or deterioration. 

4th. In regard to the manner in which the accommodation has 
been provided. 

What amount of accommodation in churches and chapels is 
adequate to the wants of the community ? It is obvious that the 
whole population cannot attend. Infants and young children, — 
their mothers or nurses, — ^the sick, infirm, and very aged, — those 
who attend upon the sick, — ^the very poor who have not decent 
clothing, — those who are in hospitals, gaols, and asylums, together 
with their attendants, — many of the police, — and many servants 
who attend only one service out of two, or two services out of 
three; — all these must of course be deducted from the total popu- 
lation, altogether independent of the abandoned or openly irreli- 
gious, who would not attend worship whatever accommodation 
might be provided. The highest estimate I have seen of the pro- 
portion who might attend worship if they were so disposed, is that 
of Dr. Chalmers, who, in his " Christian and Civic Economy 
of Large Towns^ assigns ^^ Jlve-eighths*^ as " the ratio which the 
** Church-going inhabitants of a town should bear to the total 
•• number of them." This is 62j per cent. But a statement was 
made before the Religious Instruction Commission in Scotland, 
which gave only 40 per cent., as " a very liberal allowance^ 
** and more than can be expected to attend public worshijp at the 
" same time in any large town." The actual attendance of the 
select Protestant Church population in the North of Ireland, who 
have no seat-rents to pay, is stated in the Reports of the Irish 
Church Commission at only 23 per cent. The Bishop of London, 
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however, in his appeal on behalf of the Metropolia Churches Fund. 
thought that " 50 per cent, waa the minimum accommodation that 
" ought to be provided." The Editor of the Congregational Maga- 
zine, the Rev- John Blackborn, who has paid very great attention 
to this subject, and has bestowed immense pains, with very valua- 
ble results, on the religious statistics of Loudon, also gives 50 per 
cent, as " amply sufficient for the wants of the community." 
In the heart of London, within the walls, the accommodation ex- 
ceeds this proportion ; and in consequence the Corporation of the 
city, finding the churches comparatively empty, many of the 
clergy absentees, and the churcb-rates excessive, actually proposed 
to pull down thirteen churches, which proposal was only prevented 
being carried into effect because the Archbishop of Canterbury 
and the Bishop of JLrf>ndon objected " to the demolishing buildings 
" which had been dedicated to the sCTvice of God-" 

On a comparison of all these authorities, we should be safe if 
we conclude that church and chapel room for 50 per cent., or one- 
half of the inhabitants, would be amply sufficient. 

But when we look to the entire metropolis, or even when we 
look to the city of Westminster, we find that no such amount of 
religious accommodation exists there. The following table, which 
is the summary of very minute and detailed surveys made in 1837 
and 1838, appeared in the Congregational Magazine for Decem- 
ber, 1838:— 



PoPULATJOlf. 


Pariah & Kg. 

Irict ChuFchee 

Sitting's. 


Chapets. 
SittCga. 


Noncgn- 
SittiDgfl. 


Total 
Sittinga. 


CStyof London ...122,709 

Mary-le-BoQB 240,294 

FinsWy 224,839 

Tower UamletB ...355336 

Southwark \M,m 

Lunbeth 134,613 


47,e22 
27,110 
26,75:1 
32,898 
38,598 
14,750 
19,390 


12,558 

16,952 
6,484 
<691 
2,925 
9,325 


313H 
21,119 
69,247 
36,946 
55,050 
20,540 
23,943 


79,436 
60,787 
112,952 
75,327 
98,239 
38,215 
52,(i58 


Totals, ..1,434,868 


207,121 


52,835 ' 267,658 


517,614 



Although, then, 50 per cent- of the population ought to be pro- 
vided for in places of worship, yet you could not reasonably com- 
pMn if the accommodation in the Manufacturing Districts equalled, 
or even fell short of that existing in the city of Westminster, the 
favoured abode of the Royal Family, the Bishops, and nearly all 
the Members of the Houses of Lords and Commons, with the 
choice of the gentry of the land, and possessing the advantage of 
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a Dean and Chapter, who have large revenues. Elspecially ought 
you not to complain, when you consider the very important fact, 
that the Manufacturing Districts have a far larger proportion of 
the working classes than Westminster, and therefore a smaller pro- 
portion of persons able to contribute towards the erection of places 
of worship. And still more, when you take into account that the 
population of the Manufacturing Districts is in a great degree of 
modern growth, and therefore there has not been the same time 
and opportunity for building churches and chapels as in West- 
minster. All these things considered, perhaps you could not very 
severely blame us if our churches and chapels, instead of accom- 
modating 30 per cent, of the population, as in Westminster, would 
accommodate only 25 per cent, of the population. 

We come, then, to see the actual provision existing for religious 
worship at the present time in these Manufacturing Districts. 

You will perceive, by the Tables, that in the districts from which 
returns have been received in Yorkshire, there is Church and 
Chapel room for 420,087 persons, in a population of 844,563, — 
being 49f per cent. I 

In Lancashire, there is Church and Chapel room for 524,032 
persons, in a population of 1,224,708, — being 42^ per cent. 

In the four returns from parishes in Cheshire, and one from that 
part of Derbyshire which borders on Lancashire, there appears to 
be Church and Chapel room for 50,464 persons, in a population 
of 139,500, — being 37 per cent. 

The returns from the counties together stand thus — 

Church and Chapel 
Population. room. 

Yorkshire 844,563 420,087 

Lancashire 1,224,708 524,032 

Cheshire and Derbyshire 1 39,500 50,464 



Totals 2,208,771 994,583 

Being a proportion of sittings to population of 45 per cent ! 

I am sure you will admit that thus far the Returns of Church 
and Chapel accommodation do not disgrace us. In Westminster 
the supply is 30 per cent, — in all London, 36 per cent., — among 
the " Untutored Savages,^* 45 per cent I 

You perceive that in Yorkshire we have within a fraction of the 

full amount of Church and Chapel room which the Bishop of 

London and the Editor of the Congregational Magazine think 

needful for a population all of whom were disposed to attend; 

and in Lancashire not much less. 
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If yoti take into consideration that there are great numbers of 
English and Irish Roman Catholics in Lancashire, (estimated at 
60,000 in Liverpool alone), that a large proportion of them are of 
the poorest class, and that their chapels receive congregations four, 
and even six times on the Lord's Day, — of course requiring a 
much smaller proportion of sittings for a given number of persons 
— the Church and Chapel room for the Protestant congregations 
in Lancashire will appear to be not much below that in Yorkshire ; 
and the average of the whole Manufacturing Districts will ap- 
proach to 50 per cent. 

Thus much for the 1st and 2nd heads of inquiry, namely, the 
accommodation as compared with the actual requirements of the 
population, and as compared with the like accommodation in 
London and Westminster. 

3d. Let us inquire what is the Church and Chapel accommoda- 
tion in the Manufacturing Districts at present, a>s compared with 
some former period^ to enable us to Judge of the improvement or 
deterioration. 

The schedules sent out were constructed to ascertain how many 
of the existing Churches and Chapels were built before 1800, and 
how many since that year ; which was done with this view, that, as 
the great increase in the population of these districts has taken place 
within the present century, it was of the utmost importance to 
learn whether that increase of population was, or was not, leaving 
the means of religious instruction far in arrear. Lord Ashley 
evidently thinks the moral and religious condition of the people 
is getting rapidly worse : he tells us that if we go on. as we are 
going on at present, in the next ten years ** we shall have, in 
** addition to our present arrears^ a fearful multitude of untutored 
" savages." But Lord Ashley founds his views on the Report of 
the Children's Employment Commissioners ; and, turning to the 
«« Conclusions" at the close of that Report, I find the following 
tremendous bill of indictment drawn against the Manufacturing 
and Mining Districts : — 

** That neither in the new colliery and mining towns which have suddenly 
collected together large bodies of the people in new localities, nor in the 
towns which have suddenly sprung up under the successful pursuit of 
some new branch of trade and manufacture, is ANY provision made for 
Education by the establishment of schools with properly qualified teachers, 

NOR FOR AFFORDING THE MEANS OF MORAL AND RELIGIOUS INSTRUC- 
TION AND TRAINING, nor for supplying the spiritual wants of 
THE PEOPLE ; nor in general is there ANY provision whatever for 
the extension of educational and religious institutions corresponding with 
the extension of the population !" 
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I will not characterize this piEissage ; I really dare not ; but I 
will leave the reader to do it after seeing the facts which I am 
about to state. 

The accompanying Tables show that the manufacturing places 
in Yorkshire from which Returns have been received have a popu- 
lation of 844,563 persons : between the census of 1801 and that 
of 1841 the population of the West- Riding of Yorkshire increased 
104 per cent., that is, it rather more than doubled. Estimating 
that the population of these places has increased at that rate, we 
find that in 1801 it would be 414,000. Now the annexed Returns 
show, that of the existing places of worship, which are 784 in 
number, with 420,087 sittings, only 203 churches and chapels, with 
139)687 sittings, were built before 1800, and 581 churches and 
chapels, with 280,400 sittings, have been built since 1800. This 
shows that while the population has increased 104 per cent., the 
church and chapel room has increa>sed 20 1 per cent. 

In Lancashire the places from which Returns have come have 
a population of 1,224,708 : the increase in the population of 
Lancashire since 1801 having been 148 per cent., we may take 
the population of these places in 1801 at 493,834. Now the 
Returns show, that of the existing places of worship, which are 768 
in number, with 524,032 sittings, only 179 churches and chapels, 
with 153,363 sittings, were built before 1800, and 589 churches 
and chapels, with 370,669 sittings, since 1800. Here, then, it 
appears that mth an increase of 148 per cent, in the population^ 
there has been an increase o/* 241f per cent, in the church and 
chapel room. 

The following is a summary of all the places from which we 
have Returns : — 





Population. 


Church & Chapel Sittings. 




In 1801. 


In 1841. 


Increase 
per cent. 


In 1800. 


In 1843. 


Increase 
per cent. 


In Yorkshire ... 

Lancashire ... 

Cheshire and 

Derbyshire.. 


414,000 
493,834 

67,719 


844,563 
1,224,708 

139,500 


104 
148 

106 


139,687 
153,363 

18,738 


420,087 
524,032 

50,464 


201 

241S 

169 


Totals 


976,563 


2,208,771 127 


311,788 994,683 


219 



Increase in population 127 per cent. 
Increase in Church and Chapel room 219 per cent.* 

* In the first edition of this Letter (in the Leeds Mercury) I made a consider- 
able abatement from the apparent increase in Churches and Chapels, on the 
ground that ** some of the churches and chapels built since 1800 may have been 
built on the foundations of smaller places existing before ; and that some of 
the chapels (though scarcely any of the churches) existing then may have been 
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You can now, Sir, form $ome idea of the correctness of the 
" Conclusions" drawn by the Children's Employment Commission. 

4thly, I inquire, in what manner has this Church and Chapel 
room been provided 9 

The Gof>emment and the Legislature have, no doubt, in their 
wisdom and munificence, done it all ! Or, at any rate. Church-- 
men, who possess. Sir Robert Inglis tells us, thirty-nine fortieths 
of the wealth of the country, have interposed with their bounty 
on behalf of a necessitous people, whilst the manufacturers were 
too busy scraping together money and oppressing their workmen 
to make " any provision whatever for the extension of educational 

and religious institutions corresponding with the extension of 

the population !" 

No, Sir. There has been a mightier and more bountiful hand 
than that of Government here ; there has been a principle stronger 
than any that Governments conjure with. Even the Established 
Church has not all the merit. Observe the Returns : — 
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• 


Episcopal Churches & Chapels. 


Chapels of other Denominations. 




Built hefore 
1800. 


Present 

Numher. 

1 


Built hefore 
1800. 


Present 
Numher. 




Churs. 


Sittings. 


Churs. 


1 
Sittings. 


Chpels 


Sittings. 


Ctpeia 


Sittings. 


Yorkshire 

Lancashire 

Cheshire and 
Derhyshire... 


87 
83 

8 
178 


72,784 
93,918 

10,050 


167 
200 

16 


136,736 
221,248 

19,120 


116 
96 

16 


66,903 
69,445 

8,688 


617 
568 

73 


283,351 
302,784 

31,344 




176,752 


[583 


377,104 


i 228 


135,036 


ri;258 


617,479 


Increase in Church sittings 200,352, or 113 per cent. 
Increase in Chapel sittings 482,443, or 357 per cent. 

Total increase since 1800 ... 682,795 sittings. 
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" abandoned and converted to other purposes.'* Since then, the Accountant has 
carefully examined these cases, and he finds that no abatement whatever requires 
to be made on this ground, but that the increase should be represented as larger 
instead of smoiZer, than it appears from the preceding table. He says — " In all 
** instances I have placed <Jiurobes and chapels which are mentioned in the 
Returns as having been * re6utft,* under the head ' Built b^bre 1800,* — thus 
classing them as old churches and chapels. Many of the places of worship 
" thus rebuilt have been enlarged, and the effect of placing such rebuilt places 
" under the head * Built before 1800* is to increase unduly the amount of 
" accommodation then in existence, and correspondingly to diminish the amount 
*' of accommodation added and pecuniary effort made since. It is true there 
" were places of worship existing in 1800, and not now used as such ; but these 
'* will be more than compensated by the additions made to the places rebuilt** 

I must abo add, that the Returns do not include a single church or chapel 
now in course of huHdxng, though perhaps they might have fairly done so, and it 
would have told considerably in &vour of our cause. 
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- Now it is not so much my object to show here that the Dissent- 
ers have done more than the Church. My object is to show what 
both together have done, through voluntary zeal, for the cause of 
religion. Of the Episcopal Churches built sin^ce 1800, some are 
built out of the Parliamentary grants of 1817 and 1825. The 
following shows the number : — 

Episcopal Churches built since 1800. 





Parliamentary Churches. 


Other Churches. 




Churches. 


Sittings. 


Churches. 


Sittings. 


In Yorkshire 


'29 
25 

3 


31,626 
34^986 

4,100 


61 
92 

6 


32,426 
92,345 

4,970 


In Lancashire 

In Cheshire & Der- 
byshire 


Totals 


67 


70,611 


148 


129,741 





Only 57 churches, then, out of the 205 built since 1800, have 
been built out of Parliamentary grants, (and even those were 
aided by subscriptions) : the rest (with some exceptions, perhaps,) 
have been built by individuals, by local corporations, or by sub- 
scription, and we must therefore rank them among the fruits of 
voluntary zeal. The voluntary/ exertions of the Church and 
Dissenters, then, have together provided as follows : — 

Places of Sittings. 

Churches built by private subscription or Worship. 

local funds, since 1800 148 129,741 

Chapels built by Dissenters, since 1800... 1,030 482,443 



Totals 1,178 



612,184 



So that while Parliament provided 70,611 sittings in these 
districts, the people provided for themselves 612,184 sittings, or 
nearly nine times as many I 

Said I not truly, that there had been a mightier and more 
bountiful hand here than that of Government ? Yes, Sir, even 
the hand of Christian principle, drawing freely and unbidden from 
its own resources — not another's — and pouring out its thankful 
tribute at the foot of Him who first bestowed it. 

Since the year 1815 the Ecclesiastical Commissioners have built 
281 churches, out of the public money, throughout all England 
and Wales ; but since the year 1800, Voluntary zeal has built 
1,178 churches and chapels in these Manufacturing Districts 
alone ! And yet you doubt the power of the Voluntary principle ! 
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It would be curious to form a computation how much money 
has been expended on these voluntary churches and chapels. I 
find that the cost of the Parliamentary churches, as near as I can 
calculate, has been £10 per sitting. I also find that the cost of 
the Independent chapels built in Leeds since 1790» has been £4 8s. 
per sitting ; and that the cost of eight Wesleyan chapels built in 
the Leeds circuit, has been £3 7s. per sitting. Now, if we allow 
something for the expensiveness of works paid for out of the 
public purse, and suppose that the sittings provided by voluntary 
zeal in the Church may have cost £8 per sitting, we have the sum 
of £1,037,928 voluntarily expended by Churchmen in these dis- 
tricts in the present century : and if we take, as an average sum 
for the chapels of all Dissenters, £3 10s. per sitting, and multiply 
by that sum the 482^443 sittings provided by Dissenters, we have 
£1,688,550 expended by them. The total sum is £2,726,478, 
voluntarily expended on places of worship alone !* Pretty well for 
this •* great and terrible wilderness !" 

I come next to that important instrument of religious instruc- 
tion, 

IL SUNDAY SCHOOLS. 

This is comparatively a new mode of imparting instruction to 
the young : it is one the capabilities of which are as yet by no 
means fully developed : it has been exceedingly misunderstood 
and misrepresented by the Commissioners of the Children's Em- 
ployment Commission : but I venture to say it is of inestimable 
value. 

You will remember. Sir, that Sunday School teaching, as now 
practised, that is, by gratuitous teachers, chiefly from the younger 
members of our churches and congregations, may be said to 
belong altogether to the present century. At first the teachers 
were paid so much per Sunday, or so much per year : this prac- 
tice is now almost wholly, if not wholly, discontinued, except in 
the National Schools, where the paid master employed during the 
week is sometimes the only teacher on the Sunday ; and even there 
the practice of introducing voluntary teachers, instead of the 
stipendiary master, or to assist him, is becoming very general. 

Two questions arise as to Sunday Schools, namely : — 

1st. Is their number in the Manufacturing Districts at all 
adequate to the wants of the population ? 

* This is exdwdve of the sums expended in rebuUding and enlarging places of 
worship which existed before 1800, — such rebuilt places having heen classed by 
the accountant under the head " Built brfore 1800.'* 
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2d. Are the Sunday Schools efficient^ as means primarily of 
religious instruction, and also as teaching the scholars to read with 
ease, and in many instances adding other branches of instruction 
on the week evenings ? 

To judge whether their number be adequate, we must form some 
estimate of the proportion of children to the whole population who 
ought to be receiving instruction, either on the week-day or the 
Sunday. Lord Ashley, when speaking of the number of children 
in day schools, assumes that *' one-fifth of the population is the 
*' number supposed to be capable of some education," and adds 
that this is "understated, one-fourth being the ordinary calcu- 
lation." But surely this is a gross miscalculation. It is found that 
the children between five and fifteen years of age constitute one- 
fourth of the entire population. It is no doubt desirable, if it 
were possible, that all children between these ages should be 
receiving week-day education. But we must make considerable 
deductions for the sickly, for those detained at home to assist in 
the care of very young children, for those who are educated at 
home, aud for the children of the extremely poor, of mendicants, 
&c. These causes would require a considerable abatement from 
the one-fourth. But, independent of all these causes, the assump- 
tion of one fourth goes upon the gross fallacy that all the children 
between five and fifteen years of age could be or ought to be 
receiving instruction at the same time, that is, that every child in 
the country was at school for ten years, namely, from the age 
of five to that of fifteen ! Why, it is notorious that not even the 
children of the middle classes usually go to school for ten years ; 
and that the working classes never keep their children at a day- 
school till they are fifteen years old. I do not think it at all reason- 
able to calculate on the working classes keeping their children at 
a day-school more than Jive years: and it is certain that the 
average duration of schooling, even among those of the working 
class who are in tolerable circumstances, both in manufacturing 
and rural districts, is shorter than that. But if we assume five 
years as the average period of education in day-schools, then it is 
evident that only half of the children between five and fifteen 
years of age can be in the day schools at one time ; which would 
make one-eighth of the entire population, instead of one fourth. 
But even this makes no allowance for the classes of children men- 
tioned above, namely, the sickly, those educated at home, the 
extremely poor, &c. I should, therefore, think that one-ninth of 
the entire population would be as many as we could reasonably 
hope to see in day-schools in the best times. As to Sunday 
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Schools, we might expect a larger proportion, because attendance 
there costs nothing and does not interfere with work, and because 
many young persons remain there to a more advanced age than 
fifteen years. Remembering, however, still the sick and the very 
poor, and also remembering that the children of the upper and 
middle classes do not generally attend Sunday Schools, I should 
not have expected those who attend such institutions to amount to 
more than one-Jifih or one-sixth of the population. 

If we look at the numbers receiving Sunday School instruction 
in London and Westminster, we shall find them miserably short of 
this. According to this year's Report of the London Sunday 
School Union, the total number of children on the books of all the 
Sunday Schools within a circle of five miles from the General 
Post Office is 90,052. But I understand from one of the Secre- 
taries of the Union, that this does not comprise the children in 
Roman Catholic or Unitarian Schools, nor in those National 
Schools where there are no gratuitous teachers. The religious 
instruction in the latter class of Schools on the Sunday must, I 
presume, be little more than nominal. Let us, however, take all 
the Sunday scholars in the metropolis at 100,000; and as the 
population within a circle of five miles round the Post Office is 
about 2,000,000, this shows one Sunday scholar for every twenty 
of the population. In Westminster, according to the semi-official 
pamphlet published in 1839> " Recent Measures for the Promotion 
" of Education in England," the number of Sunday scholars in that 
year was 6,267, — ^the population at the same time being 216,000 ; 
which shows a proportion of one Sunday scholar for every thirty- 
four of the population. 

Such being the case in the metropolis, what is it in these Manu- 
facturing Districts ? 

The Children's Employment Commissioners tell you — 

** That such is the neglect of the children and young persons employed in 
trades and manufactures, that in some districts, out of the whole number 
of children employed in labour, scarcely more than one-half are receiving 
instruction either in day or in Sunday schools*' 

Of course this will be understood as applying especially to these 
Manufacturing Districts. Now what is the fact ? 

You will see from the Returns, that in Yorkshire there are 
159>528 Sunday scholars to a population of 844,563 — being in 
the proportion of one scholar to 5^ of the population ! 

In Lancashire there are 218,412 Sunday scholars to a population 
of 1,224,708, — ^being in the proportion of one scholar to every 5f 
of the population ! 
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In Cheshire and Derbyshire there are 30,591 Sunday scholars to 
a population of 139>500, — being in the proportion of one scholar 
to every 4^ of the population ! 

I am sure, Sir, you will be astonished with this result : — 

Pboportion of Sunday Scholars to Population. 

In Westminster 1 scholar to 34 inhabitants. 
In all London 1 do. to 20 do. 

In Yorkshire 1 do. to 5i do. 

In Lancashire 1 do. to 5f do. 

In Cheshire & Derbyshire 1 do. to 4 J do. 

Sunday Scholars in Manufacturing Districts. 

In Yorkshire 158,528 

In Lancashire 218,412 

In Cheshire and Derbyshire 30,591 

Total 408,531 

Being one scholar to every 5f inhabitants. 

Now, Sir, you may make what deductions you please from this. 
You may assume, however gratuitously, any conceivable amount 
of error. I am confident of the substantial truth of the Returns ; 
their very correspondence proves it. I am also confident, from 
what I have heard from the Secretary of the Sunday School 
Union, that the average attendance is at least as good, in pro- 
portion to the numbers on the books, in these districts as in the 
metropolis. But still, make any abatement you please within 
reason ; and I nevertheless claim your admiration for the result. 

But then we come to the second inquiry touching Sunday 
Schools — 

2d. Are the Sunday Schools efficient^ as means primarily of 
religious instruction, and also as teaching the scholars to read with 
ease, and in many instances adding other branches of instruction 
on week-evenings ? 

I do not pretend that they are nearly as eflScient as they might 
be. Great and rapid as has been the improvement in Sunday 
School instruction, additional improvement is still needed. And 
yet I contend that these Schools are beneficial, especially in their 
moral and religious effects, beyond all calculation. 

But what say our accusers, the " Children's Employment Com- 
missioners ?" They tell you — 

"The Teachers (of the Sunday Schools) volunteer their meritorious 
efforts, which, however, are altogether unsystematic and feeble, 

" That in all the districts great numbers of those children who had been 
in regular attendance on Sunday Schools for a period oi from five to nine 
years, were found, on examination, to be incapable of reading an easy 
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book, or spelling the commonest word ; and they were not only altogether 
ignorant of Christian principles, doctrines, and precepts, hut they knew 
nothing whatever of any of the events of Scripture history, nor any thing 
even of the names most commonly occurring in the Scriptures,*' 

Now, Sir, I deterinined to adopt a test, so simple as to be of 
easy and general application, and yet very decisive, to show 
whether the instruction in Sunday Schools was of the wretched 
kind here described. I inserted a column in the schedule, for 
" Scholars who read in the Bible or Testament," The answer to 
this in the Returns is, that 

Out of 408,531 Sunday Scholars, 
226,266 read in the Scriptures : 

That is, 55 f per cent, of the whole number. 

And when you remember how very large a proportion of the 
entire juvenile population is in the Sunday Schools, and consider 
how young many of them must be) the fact that 55J per cent, are 
actually reading the Scriptures will appear very satisfactory. 

But the Children's Employment Commissioners say that << the 
" efforts of the Teachers are altogether unsystematic and feeble." 
If there were no other evidence to disprove this assertion than the 
Petitions presented from the Teachers, and the indignation 
expressed by them, against Sir James Graham's Bill, that alone 
would be moral evidence of a very convincing nature. It would 
be evidence like that which " the wisest heart of Solomon" 
devised, to distinguish between the mother of the living child and 
the dead. The outburst of feeling when the teachers thought that 
their scholars were about to be taken from them, resembled the 
rage of parental affection. And do you believe that where that 
affection exists, the efforts will be " feeble ?" 

I by no means deny that there is much inequality among the 
teachers ; but I speak from considerable personal knowledge of 
Sunday Schools, with which it has been ray privilege and pleasure 
to be connected for nearly five and twenty years, as teacher, secre- 
tary, and superintendent, when I say that there is among the 
teachers much intelligence, much steady perseverance, much 
earnest, humble piety, — that the efforts of many are at once 
systematic and vigorous, — ^that ^any study their bible, and pre- 
pare themselves to impart and enforce its truths to the scholars, — 
and that many of them take a personal interest in the scholars, 
and visit them at their own homes. 

Who can calculate the social, moral, and religious benefits of 
establishing a kind of spiritual superintendence on the part of 
sixty -six thousand teachers, generally taken from the middle 
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class, over four hundred thousand scholars, generally from the 
working class ? What advantage to the teachers themselves, by 
exercising their virtues ! — what advantage to the scholars, in regard 
to their manners, their feelings, their tastes, their religious know- 
ledge, their regular observance of the Lord's day, their habit of 
attending public worship, the enlightening of their consciences, 
their associations and conduct throughout their future life! Sunday 
Schools establish a bond of the greatest importance between the 
two classes of society. 

Lord Ashley and Sir James Graham dwell very properly on the 
necessity of moral and religious training. Now this is precisely 
the kind of training for which Sunday Schools are adapted. And 
they are immeasurably better adapted for it than any day schools, 
with paid masters, could be, though they should teach catechism 
and collects all the day long. The Sunday School teacher aims 
not only to instruct, but to impress, — ^not only to enlighten, but to 
win. When, therefore, Sir James Graham aimed a deadly blow at 
the existing Sunday Schools, as he did in his original Bill, he was 
doing his utmost to defeat his own professed object. 

Admitting, as I have done, that the immense capabilities of the 
Sunday School system are yet far from being fully developed, I 
bear my testimony to the very rapid improvement that has taken 
place of late years in the methods of instruction, and in the spirit 
and aims of the teachers. I recently asked the teachers of a Sun- 
day School at Bradford containing more than a thousand scholars, 
whether they thought a very great improvement had been going 
on in these respects during the last ten years. They replied 
unanimously in the affirmative. I asked the same question at a 
meeting of the Leeds Sunday School Union, and every hand but 
one was held up to affirm the proposition. 

I may add that many of the Sunday Schools have lending 
libraries of religious books ; some have Sick Societies ; many teach 
writing and arithmetic on the week evenings ; and many have select 
bible classes, by means of which young persons are kept in the 
schools much longer than formerly. 

On the whole, then, Sir, I hope you will admit that the Sunday 
Schools in the Manufacturing Districts are not inadequate in their 
number, and not inefficient as means of religious instruction. 

It only remains to speak of the 

in. DAY SCHOOLS. 
It is in this respect that the Manufacturing Districts are believed 
to be most defective; and here I myself fully expected to find 
them seriously wanting. I have stated that the Returns are in 
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this particular, by tlie express statement of the local Committees, 
deficient. I have estimated — on what grounds you and the public 
will judge — one-ninth of the population as the number that we 
could reasonably hope to see in Day Schools. The Returns show 
that in Yorkshire, Lancashire, and Cheshire the number of Day 
Scholars is 210,592, for a population of 2,208,771, — being one 
for every ten and a half of the population. But you will see 
from the Note of the Accountant who has compiled the Returns, 
that he judges the Returns of the Day Scholars to be at least 
Jive per cent* below the actual number. If so, the actual number of 
Day Scholars will be as one in ten of the whole population. To 
me I confess this has been a great and agreeable surprise. 

When you find one in every 10 of the population in Day Schools, 
and one in every 5f in Sunday Schools, and Churches and Chapels 
that would hold nearly one-half of the entire population, I ask if 
this is a state of things to create a panic in Parliament ; or to 
justify either the conclusions of the Children's Employment Com- 
missioners, or the language of Lord Ashley, in speaking of these 
districts especially as a " great and terrible wilderness" peopled 
by " untutored savages ?" 

I admit, with all readiness, that many of the Dame Schools and 
the Factory Schools are of a very inferior class, and give an edu- 
cation of little value. But I beg to point you to the important 
fact, that of the 210,592 children taught in Day Schools, only 
37,270 are in Dame and Infant Schools together, (the Infant 
Schools being generally well conducted), and only the trifling 
number of 6,434 in Factory Schools ; 80,186 are in Private Schools 
(not being Dame or Infant Schools) ; and 86,702 are in Public 
Schools, such as National, Lancasterian, Free Grammar Schools, 
&c. Most of the Factory children who go to school, attend Na- 
tional, British, or other Public Schools. It will not, therefore, be 
possible to establish the case against us by a general allegation 
that the instruction given in Day Schools is valueless. The sum- 
mary of the returns for these Schools is this — 

Day Schools in Manufacturing Districts. 

In Dame and Infant Schools 37,270 scholars. 

In Private Schools 80,186 do. 

In Factory Schools 6,434 do. 

In Public (National, British, &c.) Schools 86,702 do. 

Total 210,592 

But this is believed to be at least five per cent, below the actual 
number; and in judging both of this and of the Sunday School 
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Return, it ought to be borne in mind that more than four years 
of severe manufacturing distress have considerably reduced the 
ifieans of the working classes of paying for week-education, or 
even clothing their children decently to attend the Sunday School. 
In better times the attendance at both classes of schools would 

have been larger. 

Such, Sir, are the Returns made to our Committee within the 
last fortnight^ by ministers and gentlemen of character^ and of 
proved zeal in the cause of education, illustrative of the Means of 
Education and Religious Instruction in the Manufacturing Districts. 
I conceive that the gentlemen who have so laboriously collected 
them have rendered a service to the public, by obtaining these im- 
portant particulars, in a form altogether new, calculated to supply 
a great defect in our national statistics, to illustrate several points 
of practical moment and of interest, and to meet and refute the 
grievous charges made against the Manufacturing Districts. I do 
not offer them as perfect, but I am sure they are honest ; and they 
are in such minute detail as to convince me that there can be no 
serious error in them. 

They establish the following important Conclusions, namely : 
1st. That in these Manufacturing Districts there is Church and 
Chapel rcjom for 45 per cent, of the entire population ; and, 
deducting the Catholics, who fill their chapels several times 
in the day, the Church and Chapel room for Protestants can- 
not fall greatly short of 50 per cent* 
2d. That that provision for the religious instruction of the com- 
munity has been made, and is still supported, almost wholly 
by the voluntary zeal and liherality of the inhabitants, — no 
less than 682,795 sittings in Churches and Chapels having 
been provided within the present century, of which only 
70,61 1 are in Parliamentary churches. 
3d. That the provision for religious instruction is far more 
abundant, in proportion to the population, now than it wa^ at 
the beginning of the century. The Church and Chapel ac- 
commodation has been increased 219 per cent., whilst the 
population has only hicreased 127 per cent. 
4th. That Sunday Schools have been provided, and are sup- 
ported and taught, by the voluntary zeal of the inhabitants, in 
which one in every 5§ of the population are enrolled on the 
books, — which must include an immense proportion of all the 
children of the working classes. 
5th. That 55f per cent, of the children in Sunday Schools are 
able to read, and are actually reading, the Holy Scriptures. 
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6. That sixty-dx thousand teachers are gratuitously engaged 
in the benevolent and pious duty of Sunday School instruction. 

7th. That one in every ten of the population are taught in Dny 
Schools, of whom only a small proportion in Dame and Factory 
Schools. 

8th. That the proportions of the Established Church and other 
religious bodies, so far as the sittings in Churches and Chapels 
would indicate, are as follows, viz. : — Established Church, 
377,104 sittings, — other Religious Denominations, 617,479: 
but probably the proportion actually attending the Churches 
would be less than this, in comparison with the other sects. 

9th. That the proportions of Sunday Scholars taught are as 
follow, viz. ; — in the Schools of the Established Church, 
123,451, — in the Schools of all other Denominations, 285,080. 

And now, Sir, permit me to appeal to you, if this is not a most 
gratifying, if it is not a splendid demonstration of the power 
of Christian principle, — unconstrained by Acts of Parliament, — 
self-assessed, — without a murmur, without strife, — pouring forth 
its hearty free-will offerings, for the glory of God and the well- 
being and salvation of men ? And this is but a small part of what 
that Christian principle is doing. It is in a great variety of modes 
exerting itself for the reformation of the vicious, for the instruction 
of the ignorant, and for the relief of the helpless. By Christian 
Instruction Societies, by Loan Tract Societies, by District Visiting 
and Benevolent Societies, by Town Missionaries, it explores the 
lowest haunts of vice and misery, adapts itself to every form of evil, 
insinuates its gentle influence where laws cannot gain admission, 
and melts hearts which terror cannot break. 



I had proceeded thus far. Sir, and was on the point of 

closing my letter, when the grateful intelligence reached me that 
Sir James Graham has announced that Government will " not press 
the Educational Clauses of the Factory Bill this Session J* 

Delighted as I am with the withdrawal of a measure so obnoxious, 
I could yet feel comparatively little satisfaction, if I did not know 
that the public mind, and I hope the minds of men in high stations, 
will at length be disabused of the prejudices which have been lodged 
in them against the Manufacturing Districts. But this is by no 
means the case as yet. Even in announcing the withdrawment of 
his Bill, Sir James Graham said — 

" The statement made by my Noble Friend, the Member for Dorsetshire, 
as to the unhappy ignorance in which a large portion of the population 
of the Manufacturing districts are involved, remains unshaken. The 
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measure which I introduced was intended to meet that evil, and to overcome 
it. Private exertions and individual exertions, without the aid of public 
support, having hitherto been found insufficient, on the part of the Grovem- 
ment I was anxipus to call the legislative and public aid to the assistance of 
those individual exertions." 

It is evident, then, that the false prejudices created by Lord 
Ashley and the Children's Employment Commissioners have laid 
fast hold on the minds of her Majesty's Ministers, as they have of 
so many others. If they should not be removed, they will remain 
a bitter fountain, from which none but bitter streams can flow. 
The Educational clauses, though '< not pressed in the present 
session,** may in some other form, and on some future occasion, 
re-appear ; and other evils of serious magnitude will almost neces- 
sarily spring from the same source. 

The duty which I have undertaken, then, — that of vindicating 
the Manufacturing Districts from the aspersions cast upon them — 
is no work of supererogation. Independent of Sir James Graham's 
Bill, I could not have rested with a good conscience, if the wide- 
spread calumnies upon one of the worthiest, most industrious, and 
most energetic classes of our fellow-countrymen had not been 
refuted, — if the might and glory of the Voluntary principle had 
not been illustrated, — if the self-denying exertions and sacrifices 
of many thousands of pious men on behalf of the education of the 
young had not been duly presented before the world, and vindi- 
cated from ignorant contempt. 

Far, very far, be it from me to say that there is not much igno- 
rance and moral evil amongst us. But it is mainly of a character 
which no Government and no laws can reach. I would urge every 
Christian and every patriot to do his utmost for the extirpation 
of ignorance and vice, — for the spread of virtue, and of that which 
is the only solid basis of virtue, religion. 

In the meantime we will hold fast our Liberties. We will not 
be dragooned into a State Religion. Our children shall not be 
taught what our own consciences do not approve. The men who 
have endeavoured to do their duty to others, will show that they 
know their duty to themselves ; and they will, both for their own 
sakes and for that of their posterity, retain their devotion alike to 
Truth and Freedom. 

I have the honour to be. 

Sir, 
Your most obedient humble Servant, 

EDWARD BAINES, Jun. 
Leeds Mercury Office, June 16, 1843. 



THE RETURNS. 



The Returns of the Means of Education and Religious Instruction in 
the Manufacturing Districts were published in the Leeds Mercury of the 
17th of June, together with the foregoing Letter to Sir Robert Peel. 
Owing to the strong and general sense entertained of their value, and the 
wish expressed that they should ^pear in a form suitable for preservation, 
it was determined to publish them in the present form. In order to make 
them as correct as possible, the returns for each place were sent to the 
parties by whom they had been originally supplied, with a request that 
they might be carefully revised. At the same time renewed applications 
were made to a few places from which no returns had come, or of which 
the returns were too defective to be used. 

The Returns were again sent in, after having undergone in many cases 
a thorough re-examination. The result of the revision has only been to 
establish their general correctness ; and, so far from weakening the case 
made out by the first Returns, it has actually strengthened the conclusions 
then drawn. 

The original Returns were from places containing a population of 
2,019,260 ; the present Returns embrace a population of 2,208,771. The 
original Returns showed 904,016 sittings in churches and chapels, bearing 
a proportion of 44| per cent, to the population ; the present Returns show 
994^83 sittings, bearing a proportion of 45 per cent, to the population. 
The original Returns showed 363,544 Sunday Scholars ; the present show 
408,531. The original Returns showed 193,523 Day Scholars ; the present 
show 210,592. 

I cannot publish the Returns without expressing the important obliga- 
tions I am under to Mr. Flint, the accountant, who has with immense 
labour, and no less skill, drawn out the information contained in the 
schedules received from the several places, and constructed the following 
valuable Tables. To his talent, energy, and experience in statistical 
inquiries, it is in a great measure owing, that I am enabled to publish the 
Returns in so clear a form and at so early a period. 

The following is his Attestation to the correctness of the revised 
Returns : — 



ACCOUNTANTS ATTESTATION. 



The revision of the Returns having afforded another opportunity of 
judging of their fidelity and correctness, I feel myself fully warranted 
in confiLnning the statement which I made on their first publication in 
the Mercury of June 17, namely, that they " have all the marks of 
truth and accuracy, apart from the warranty of the known integrity 
of those who have furnished them.'' The abstracts sent by me to the 
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several individnals or Committees by whom the original Returns were 
famished, have all undergone careful scrutiny ; many corrections 
(chiefly in the way of addition) have been made, and the correspond- 
ence arising out of this mode of testing the various particulars of each 
Return has convinced me that to the zeal and energy necessary for 
conducting such inquiries, have been added skill, judgment, and dis- 
crimination, in sifting and arranging the multifarious details. Above 
all, there has been shown, on all hands, a desire to come at the truth, 
and this has been especially manifest in cases where, from the reluc- 
tance of certain parties to furnish information, it has been necessary 
to obtain it indirectly. The revision has also satisfied me that ten per 
cent, is scarcely too large an addition to be made to the number of 
scholars in the Day Schools. A great many of these schools will 
escape even a vigilant inquirer, and without a very expensive and 
laborious research, it is quite out of the question that all should be 
discovered, — a circumstance which is distinctly stated by many of 
the gentlemen who have corrected the Returns. But as the Returns 
are now somewhat more complete in this respect than when first pub- 
lished, and as it is desirable to be rather too low than too high in our 
estimate, I recommend that the number of Day Scholars shall be 
regarded as only five per cent, below the truth. On the whole, I think 
the Returns entitled to great confidence, and that they are neither one- 
sided nor over-charged, but afibrd a correct view of the Means of 
Secular and Religious Instruction in the towns and parishes from 
which they have been obtained, and must be considered as a very near 
approximation to the relative proportions of those means to the popu- 
lation for the whole of the Manufacturing Portions of Yorkshire, 
Lancashire, and Cheshire. 

THOS. FLINT, Accountant. 
Leeds, July 5th, 1843. 

ORDER OF THE TABLES. 

TABLE No. I.— CHURCH & CHAPEL ACC0MM0DATI0N.-.(7 Pages. )—Chubchb8 and 

Chapbls in the several Parishes and Townships in the Manufacturing Districts of York- 
shire, Lancashire, and Cheshire, with the number of Sittings contained in them, and the 
Population according to the Census of 1841 ; distinguishing the Places of Worship built 
before a.d. 1800, and since ; also distinguishing Episcopal Churches from those of other 
Religious Denominations ; and distinguishing the Parliamentary from other Churches. 

TABLE No. n. — SUNDAY SCHOOLS AND DAY SCHOOLS.— (7 Pages.)— Sunday 
Schools and Day Schools in the same Parishes and Townships as in Table I., with the 
Numbers of Tbachbrs and Scholars in the Sunday Schools, and of Scholars who rbad 
IN THB ScRiPTURBS ; distinguishing Church Sunday Schools from those of other Religious 
Denominations ; also distinguishing Damb and Infant Schools, other Privatb Schools, 
Factory Schools, and Public Schools (National^ BritUh, Grammar, Endowed, Sfc.) 
with the Number of Scholars in each class of Schools. 

TABLE No. in. — COUNTY DENOMINATIONAL SUMMARY— YORKSHIRE : Ditto 
LANCASHIRE : GENERAL DENOMINATIONAL SUMMARY OF YORK- 
SHIRE, LANCASHIRE, CHESHIRE, and DERBYSHIRE.— (3 Pages.)— Summary 
OF Rkligious Dbnominations in the same Districts and Counties as in Tables No. I. 
and n., distinguishing the Places of Worship, Number of Sittings, and Numbers of 
Sunday Schools, Teachers, and Scholars, belonging to bach Rbligioub Dbnomination ; 
with the Places of Worship built before 1800, and since. 

TABLE No. rV.— DENOMINATIONAL SUMMARY OF LARGE TO WNS.H* Pages.)— 
Denominational Summary of Large Towns, specifying the number of Sittings in 
Places of Worship built before 1800, and since, and the Numbers of Sunday Schools, 
Teachers, and Scholars, belonging to bach Rbligious Dbnomination. 
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LETTER II. 



To THE RIGHT HON. SIR ROBERT PEEL, Bart. 



Sib, — If the character of a great community were not of serious 
importance, or if the attempts made to degrade the Manufacturing 
Districts in the eyes of the world had not been manifold, long- 
continued, and too successful, I should not have felt it necessary 
to add anything to the mass of proof which I have already offered 
relative to the Means of Education and Religious Instruction in • 
these districts. 

But there are some topics to which I was last week unable to 
allude, and which are of such moment that I feel compelled to 
notice them ; and there are also points connected with the religious 
and educational state of these districts, as illustrated in my former 
Letter, imperatively calling for remarks which I could not then 
offer. 

You are aware, Sir, that the prejudice against the Manufacturing 
Districts is of much older date than Lord Ashley's speech or the 
Report of the Children's Employment Commissioners. It has 
respect not merely to the alleged want of education and religious 
instruction, but to the social condition of the people and the nature 
and effects of their employments. This prejudice has been growing 
up ever since the first Committee on Factory Labour, eleven years 
since ; and it has been industriously cultivated by many persons, 
and from various motives, — ^by Conservative politicians, because of 
the prevalence of Liberal opinions here, — by the Agricultural and 
Colonial interests, because here their monopolies were most actively 
assailed, — and by the High Church, because in these districts the 
Dissenters outnumbered them. I fear it may be said that in the 
South of England there is a general impression that the Manufac- 
turing Districts are scenes of vice, ignorance, sedition, irreligion, 
cruelty, and wretchedness, — that in all these things they are be- 
lieved to have a bad pre-eminence above the rural population, and 
the cities and towns which are not seats of manufactures, — that 
they are even looked upon with lively alarm, under the impression 

£ 
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that their moral condition is daily growing worse, — that the factory 
system is supposed to be incompatible with the health or happiness of 
the operatives, and to be a system by which a few make their fortunes 
at the expense of misery to the many, — ^that under a bloated exterior 
of prosperity there lies a fearful mass of disease, — and that, in short, 
such is the worthlessness of the whole manufacturing population as 
to justify the memorable declaration of the Standard^ — " England 
'' would be as great and powerful, and all useful Englishmen would 
<' be as rich as they are, though one ruin should engulph all the 
" manufacturing towns and districts of Great Britain !*' 

I need not, to you, Sir, expose the absurdityof these views. You 
are too well informed concerning the state of the Manufacturing 
Districts, and their immense importance to the national prosperity, 
to be imposed upon by such ignorant misrepresentations. But you 
must be aware of the prevalence of these views, especially among 
your own party ; and you can well appreciate the effect which they 
have had, and must continue to have, in biasing the minds of 
legislators on all questions affecting the manufacturing population. 
You will, therefore, excuse me if I devote a few sentences to the 
suggesting of considerations which may induce candid men to 
relinquish prejudices so injurious. 

I admit that the Manufacturing Districts have a repulsive exterior. 
The smoke that hangs over them, — their noisy, bustling, and dirty 
streets, — the large proportion of the working classes seen there, 
many of whom have their persons and clothes blackened with their 
occupations, — the hum and buzz of machinery in the factories, — 
the flaming of furnaces, — the rude earnestness of the *< unwashed 
artificers,'' — and their provincial dialect, — are little calculated to 
gratify <^ ears polite," or to please the eye accustomed to parks and 
green fields. 

But, beneath this unpleasing exterior, there moves steadily on 
that energetic and persevering industry, which, combined with the 
highest mechanical skill, large capital, and mercantile intelligence 
and enterprise, constitutes the main spring of all the foreign com- 
merce of England, — which, by supplying 49-50ths of all our ex- 
ports, furnishes almost our only means of purchasing raw materials, 
luxuries, and necessaries from other countries,* — ^which is conse- 

* The exports of ** British and Irish produce and manu&ctures," in 1840, were 
as follows : — 

Agricultural produce £1,159,868 

Produce of Manufiu^ures, Mines, &c 50,246,562 

Total £51,406,430 
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quently the prop of the maritime power and greatness of England, 
— which, by enabling our merchants to enter all foreign markets as 
buyers, animates the industry of every quarter of the globe, as well 
as enriches our own island, — ^which has added more to the wealth, 
population, and power of England than at the close of the last cen- 
tury the boldest speculator could have thought possible, — which has 
largely augmented the income of the land-owner, — and which, by 
the opulence it has created, has stimulated taste, rewarded genius, 
and promoted all the elegances that adorn the most advanced 
civilization. 

Nor has this been, as is ignorantly supposed^ at the expense of 
the happiness of the manufacturing operatives. In these very 
districts, wcLges are on the average much higher than in any other 
part of the United Kingdom,'^ and there has consequently been 
the means of greater substantial comfort. In the largest of all the 
manufacturing districts, Lancashire, the Poer^s Rate is lower per 
head than in any other county. \ The factory system, so far from 
being injurious or oppressive to the workman, gives him the benefit 
of the most perfect and most expensive tools in the world — all the 
splendid inventions of Arkwright, Hargreaves, Crompton, Cart- 
wright, Watt, and many others, combined and arranged in an 
admirable series, within one building ; and it links with him, in an 
indissoluble bond of interest, capitalists of the largest means and 
greatest skill and experience. The labour of the factory, instead 
of being severe, is light, — the heavy work being done by the 
steam-engine and the other machinery, and the duty of the work- 
men being chiefly to supply the material, to watch the movements 
of the machines, and to convey the article from one process to 
another. The hardest labour, perhaps, is in the woollen mills, 
which, however, contain the healthiest body of workmen. 

I speak that which I personally know ; and I am a disinter- 

* The average wages of all the workers in the cotton mills, including men, 
vDomen, and children^ with a very large proportion of the two latter classes, is 
10s. 6d. per week. The higher class of male adults receive from 20s. to 30s. 
a week. But the male adults among agricultural labourers only receive on the 
average 10s. a week. 

t The county of Lancaster has probably a larger proportion of the labouring 
class than any other county ; yet the ratio which the expenditure of the poor bore 
to the population in the year ending 25th March, 1841, (though a year of severe 
manu&cturing distress), was only 3s. 2d. per head, in Cheshire it was 3s. lid., 
and in the West Riding of Yorkshire it was 4s. 3d. ; whilst in the agricultural 
county of Bedfordshire it was 7s* 7d., in Dorsetshire 9s. 2d., in Berks 9s. dd., in 
Buckinghamshire 98. 6d., in Essex 9s. lid., and in Wiltshire 10s. Sd. — See 
Eighth Report of the Poor Law Ckmmisgioners, p, 751 . 
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ested witness, haviDg no connection with any branch of manufac- 
tures. These have been my opinions ever since I made careful 
inquiry on the subject, whilst writing the " History of the Cotton 
Manufacture" ten yeais ago. But hear the testimony of a witness 
whose authority is much higher than mine, Mr. Leonard Horner, 
the Factory Inspector in the great cotton district, who, after he 
had been engaged three years in his duties, made this declaration 
in his official report to the Home Secretary, on the 18th of 
January, 1 837 : — 

^^ That instances of cruelty and oppression are common, or occur in a 
greater proportion among mill-owners than other classes, or that there is 
among them a smaller proportion of benevolent good men, may be most 
confidently denied. Indeed I know of no description of persons of whom 
so many instances may be brought forward of active benevolent exertions 
and large pecuniary sacrifices to promote the welfare of the people they 
employ, 

'' As I have, in the discharge of my functions as Commissioner of Inquiry 
and Inspector, in the course of the last three years, visited as great a num- 
ber of factories as perhaps any other individual, possessing authority to 
inquire, has done, I deem it an act of public duty and of justice to take this 
occasion of my official Report nwst unequivocally to deny the truth of those 
general accusations against the masters so freely indulged in of late, and of 
those pictures of oppression, debilitated health, and suffering, represented 
to be characteristic of factory employment. ^ 

** "When I have been visiting those establishments (of which I could draw 
out a long list) where order, cleanliness, and attention on the part of the 
master to the comfort and welfare of his Work-people are conspicuous, I 
have often wished that those who so thoughtlessly believe and give currency 
to tales of the miseries of the factory workers, and of the cruelty and hard- 
heartedness of their masters, would go to some of the mills to which I could 
send them, and judge for themselves. They would then see how greatly they 
have erred in their general condemnation of what they term the factory 
system, and how much virtue, intelligence, comfort, and happiness are to 
be found among the workers in a weU-regulated mill. The statements as 
to the unhealthiness of factory employment are also exceedingly erroneous, 
inasmuch as a part, and comparatively a small part, is unfairly held out as a 
representation of the general condition. To be convinced of this, one has 
only to see the young women and lads coming out from a great power-loom 
shed, even in the heart of a great town like Manchester or Stockport, with 
all their disadvantages, and still more in the smaller towns and rural dis- 
tricts ; or to see the workers in the woollen or worsted factories in the West 
Riding of Yorkshire. I am satisfied that what may then be seen would lead 
any unprejudiced observer to the conclusion that no collection of the 
working classes, in other occupations in this country, can possibly exhibit a 
larger proportion of well-fed, well-clothed, healthy, and cheerful-looking 
people" 

To this authoritative and decisive testimony I need add nothing, 
except one word of caution to those legislators, who, from a mis- 
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taken humanity and real ignorance, would interfere, by minute and 
stringent regulations, in the details of manufacturing industry. 
Let me entreat them to remember not only the magnitude of the 
interests dependant on our manufactures, not only the severe and 
increasing foreign competition, but also that, in whatever restricts 
industry, the workman and his family are hy far the greatest 
sufferers. Even the present Factory Bill has diminished by many 
thousands the children employed in factories, because it has been 
found troublesome to the employers to observe the regulations as 
to certificates and education, and therefore they have either 
employed older hands or machinery to do the work formerly 
done by children. The restrictions contemplated by Sir James 
Graham's Bill would give the mill-owners yet stronger motives for 
dispensing with the employment of children. But if it have that 
effect, it must of course reduce the means which the fathers of 
families have for feeding and clothing their children, and must 
moreover exclude the children from the possibility of obtaining 
even as much education o* they now receive. It is therefore 
quite possible for humanity itself to overshoot its mark ; and I 
may add that the late Sir Robert Peel, who carried the first 
Factory Bill, and whose benevolence was guided by knowledge of 
the subject and by prudence, positively objected to the system .of 
double relays of children, which is proposed in Sir James Graham's 
Bill.* 

Having endeavoured by these brief hints to meet the common 
prejudices against the Manufacturing Districts on the score of their 
social condition, I return to the moral and religious state of the po- 
pulation, on which head I presented much important evidence in my 
first Letter. I there showed, by Returns which I believe to be faith- 
ful, that the Manufacturing Districts were not only equal, but far 
superior, to the cities of London and Westminster, both as regards 
the Means of Religious Instruction generally and the Religious 
Education of the young, — that moreover, the great abundance of 

* See Report of T. Jones Howell, Esq., the Factory Inspector, dated Sep- 
temher 90, 1842. Mr. Howell objects in the strongest manner to the system of 
double relays of children. I am bound, however, to add, that Leonard Homer, 
Esq., perhaps the most experienced of all the Factory Inspectors, advocates the 
system. For this gentleman I have the highest respect, as the enlightened and 
benevolent friend of education ; but I cannot concur in his proposal, which seems 
to me to be dictated by a too exclusive anxiety to secure the education of the 
children, and to guard against all possibility of evading the law, whilst the impor- 
tant consideration of their wages, and the difficulty there would be in finding 
employment after the age of thirteen for the double number of children trained to 
fectory labour, have not, 1 cojaceive, received their due weight. 
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these means existing amongst us was not the creation of some 
former age, but of this very age of busy industry and rapidly 
increasing population, — that places of worship had increased con- 
siderably faster even than the population, — ^that they were the pro- 
duction, not of Government or the Legislature, but of the sponta- 
neous zeal and Christian principle of the inhabitants^ — that Sunday 
Schools, which are so peculiarly adapted to the moral and religious 
training of the young, had sprung up in surprising numbers, and 
nearly all within the present century, — ^that in a population of 
2,208,000 we found no less than 66,000 persons, generally of the 
middle class, in the flower of their age, devoting themselves to the 
duties of teaching the children of the working classes on the Lord's 
day, — that more than four hundred thousand children, being 1 in 
every 5f of the entire population, were in attendance at the 
Sunday Schools, — and that 1 in every 10 of the whole population 
were receiving instruction in Day Schools. 

These facts are amply sufficient to prevent the inhabitants of 
the Metropolis from looking down upon us with so much compas- 
sion or contempt as now generally moves them when they think 
of these " heathenish" Manufacturing Districts ! 

But then we are told that the seats of Manufactures cannot 
be compared with the Rural districts, where the peasantry are 
moral, religious, orderly, healthy, and happy. Far be it from me 
to treat the country as others have treated the town, — ^to cull out 
all the evidences of ignorance, immorality, and degradation which 
might be found among the rustics, and to rejoice in painting them 
in the blackest colours. But I am driven, in mere defence, to 
institute a comparison in some points ; and if the result should not 
be favourable to them, they must thank their friends who have so 
grossly libelled the Manufacturing Districts. 

No one, I believe, will venture to compare the agricultural 
labourers with the manufacturing in point of intelligence and 
information. No one will pretend that the remuneration of labour y 
and consequently the comforts of the labourer, are nearly so high 
in agriculture as in manufactures. On the score of healthy the 
advantage is certainly on the side of the farm labourer. On the 
important point of morality, however, which has been the especial 
concern of Lord Ashley and Sir James Graham, I believe we must 
come to an opposite conclusion. 

A volume has just been presented to both Houses of Parliament 
by command of Her Majesty, entitled " Reports of Special As- 
" sistant Poor Law Commissioners on the Employment of Women 
** and Children in Agriculture,** from which I might parallel nearly 
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every allegation brought in the Report of the " Children's Employ- 
ment Commission/' against Trade and Manufactures. For ex- 
ample, Mr. Austin informs us that << the morality of the women in 
general of the agricultural labouring class cannot be considered 
as high," which he ascribes to " their poverty, the habits they 
" are accustomed to from infancy, and their want of proper edu- 
" cation" — (p. 24.) He represents the licentiousness and depravity 
of the cottagers as regards the sexes as exceedingly great, owing 
to the practice of whole families sleeping in one room. — (p. 24.) 
He speaks of the women as << in a state of ignorance affecting the 
" daily welfare and comforts of their families — of the commonest 
things, needlework, cooking, and other matters of domestic 
economy, which is nearly universally prevalent," — (p. 25.) He 
says that the children are grievously neglected, — their mothers 
leaving them nearly the whole day, either under the care of a little 
girl, or " sometimes locked up in the cottage, without any body to 
^^ take charge of them at all." The Hon. and Rev. S. G. Osborne, 
rector of Bryanston-cum-Durweston in Dorsetshire, (Lord Ash- 
ley's own county y) gives such particulars of the ^^promiscuous 
crowding of the sexes together" in their bed-rooms as I cannot 
quote, but as makes him call them ^< disgusting scenes," producing 
" precocious licentiousness."— {p. 73.) He says, moreover, " that 
" attachment to their superiors, respect -for their employers, loyalty 
'^ to their rulers, is fast passing away." Mr. Vaughan tells the same 
tale of immorality, from the same cause.— (p. 149*) He says too — 

^ Great ignorance, if it does not prevail, is at least to be met with where 
no special pains are taken to discover it. It is quite common to meet with 
boys engaged in farms who cannot read or write. The unity of Gody a 
future state, the number of months in the year, are matters not universally 
known."— (p. 163.) 

Mr. Vaughan speaks of the education of the mechanic as far 
superior to that of the agriculturist, — (p. 157.) The Rev. T. A. 
Maberley, vicar of Cuckfield, represents the farmers as objecting 
to the instruction of the young : he <^ remarks a particular defi- 
*< ciency in the feelings of the women as to chastity : in many 
<< instances, they seem hardly to comprehend or value it as a 
" virtue." — (p. 201.) Mr. Gee, of Brothertoft, near Boston, in 
Lincolnshire, says — " Field work is a very bad thing for girls : 49 
" out of 50 are in the family way in consequence ! ! !" — (p. 252.) 
Mr. Storr, of Spalding, and many other witnesses, confirm this 
statement as to the effect of field work. — (p. 254, &c.) Mr. John 
Todd, of Castle Acre, in Norfolk, speaking of the "gang-system," 
says — "I believe that owing to the gang-system, 70 out of 100 
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" girls are very impudent girls — prostitutes." — (p. 276.) The same 
complaint of general looseness of the female character applies even 
to the labourers of Northumberland. — (p. 2990 

Now suppose I were to represent these passages, selected from 
this Report of Government Commissioners, as characteristic of the 
agricultural population generally, and were to intimate nothing of 
a qualifying nature. I should just be doing what Lord Ashley has 
done with regard to the manufacturing population. And would 
not my picture be as dark as his ? Should I not make out hordes 
of " untutored savages .^" But I do not so represent it. I believe, 
indeed, that these vices are very extensively prevalent ; I believe 
there is a mental and spiritual darkness and a moral grossness much 
beyond what will be found among the manufacturing population ; 
I believe that the observance of the Lord's day is incomparably 
worse in the rural districts than in the manufacturing, especially in 
the practice of cricketing and other games on that day, — a practice 
too generally connived at by the unevangelical and fox-hunting 
clergy.* But still I am far from saying that the instances I 
have quoted should be taken as specimens of the entire body of 
the rural population. Some improvement may be observed there. 
The number of schools is increased of late years. The clergy and 
gentry are more active, — though their zeal is in many cases directed 
more against Dissent and Methodism than in favour of religion. 
I only maintain — and it is enough for my purpose — that in point 
of morality the agricultural population are decidedly below the 
manufacturing. Take the following fact, shown in a Parliament- 
ary paper published a few weeks since, as a proof. It appears that 
the proportion of illegitimate births registered in the three years 
1839-40-41, in two agricultural and two manufacturing coun- 
ties was nearly twice as great in the former as in the latter. The 
following are the numbers, together with the population : — 



Counties. 


Population in 
1841. 


Illegitimate 
Children regis- 
tered in three 
years 1839-40-41. 


Proportion of 

Illegitimate 

Children to 1000 

Inhabitants. 


West-Riding of Yorkshire 
TjancAshire . - . - - t , 


1,164,924 

1,667,064 

412,621 

114,438 


3,382 

6,172 

2,422 

681 


nearly 3 

3| 

nearly 6 
6 


Norfolk 


Herefordshire 







* 1 have particular information on these points from Ministers in the Wesleyan 
and other denominations, in the agricultural districts, which amply justify these 
statements, and which show that the same spirit that opposed the early labours 'of 
Whitefieldandthe Wesleys prevails still in those parts, especially among the clergy. 
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It is stated in the Report of the Constabulary Force Commis- 
sioners, that " the majority of the crimes attended with violence 
" are now committed in the rural districts, although the popula- 
" tion and property in towns have increased in a far more rapid 
" proportion." You are aware that at this moment, in a large 
part of the Agricultural Districts of the South, the thrashing machine 
cannot be used, owing to the destructive vengeance with which the 
labourers resisted its introduction. I need not call to mind the 
malignant incendiarism that has for months together, and at more 
than one period, kept the agricultural counties in a state of terror. 
The riots of " Swing " in Dorsetshire and throughout the South, 
and the insurrection in favour of the impostor Thom near Canter- 
bury, ought to stop the mouths of Lord Ashley and the country 
gentlemen from inveighing against the Manufacturing Districts. 

Comparing these seats of Manufactures, then, either with the 
great Metropolis of the land, — with the selectest portions of West- 
minster, in the very presence of the throne, the legislature, the aris- 
tocracy, and the hierarchy, — with the Arcadias of Dorsetshire and 
the South, — and I may add, even with the learned shades of 
Oxford, — I maintain, that we have no need to blush or hang our 
heads, whether you make the comparison in regard to Education, 
Morality, Religion, Industry, or Order. 

In regard to enlargement of mind and heart, to Christian ac- 
tivity and philanthropy, I should wish that the agents of the great 
benevolent Societies which are centred in London and ramified 
through the Provinces would tell from what parts of the country 
they receive their largest supplies, in what parts they collect the 
most intelligent and warm-hearted audiences. Ask this question 
of the representatives of the Bible Society, the various Missionary 
Societies, the Tract Society, the Anti- Slavery Society, and the 
many other glorious Societies which have sprung up in this manu- 
facturing and commercial era, and which have done incomparably 
more than all the decisions of Parliament to confer honour upon 
England and to bless the world. 

Whilst our manufacturing industry is so marvellously animating 
the industry of distant lands — is cultivating the valley of the 
Mississippi and the plains of Russia, tending the flocks of Saxony 
and New South Wales, and exchanging riches with either Indies, 
— the men engaged in that industry are, with zeal and liberality 
inferior to none, upholding the hands of the Christian heroes who 
convey the Gospel to the darkest parts of the earth. Here 
Williams, the Apostle of the South Seas, — here Philip, the libera- 
tor of South Africa, — here Moffat, the regenerator of Bechuanas 
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and Hottentots, — here Morrison, who gave the Scriptures to 
China, — here, the Wesleyan and Baptist Missionaries of the West 
Indies, and the Church Missionaries of New Zealand, — here the 
men who broke the chains of slavery in our Colonies, — found 
their most ardent and liberal friends. Not to depreciate London, 
it may be truly said that the Manufacturing Districts have been 
behind none in enlarged benevolence and philanthropy. 

I might dwell Upon the many institutions and associations for 
the diffusion of knowledge, and for the dispensing of every kind 
of good, which have arisen within the present or the last genera- 
tion, and which flourish most in the Manufacturing towns and 
villages ; — such as Mechanics' Institutes, Literary Societies, Gr- 
culating Libraries, Youths' Guardian Societies, Friendly Societies, 
Temperance Societies, Medical Charities, Clothing Societies, 
Benevolent and District Visiting Societies, &c., — forty -nine 
fiftieths of which are of quite recent origin. The moral, intellec- 
tual, and physical good done by these associations is beyond 
calculation ; and their existence is one of the most decisive proofs 
possible of the growth and commanding influence of tru^ Christian 
principle in the communities where they have been formed. 

If this is boasting, who compelled us to boast ? Who but the 
men who call us " untutored savages/' and " heathens ?" 

But then I know. Sir, there is a taint upon the Manufacturing 
Districts which soils and mars every thing, — which makes their 
education to be worthless, their religion dangerous, and all their 
good to be evil spoken of, — and which, in the midst of evidences 
like those now adduced, still causes you to bring in Church 
Endowment Bills, and Sir James Graham Factory Education Bills. 
That taint is Dissent, 

True it is, the forms of religion chiefly prevailing here are not 
those of the Established Church. Hence the special necessity of 
passing an Act to put down the Sunday Schools in Factory 
districts, to bring the education of all the children under the 
direction and control of the Clergy, and to make all rate-payers 
tributary to the Church Schools I 

If, Sir, you should share in these views of Dissenters, I call 
upon you, by all that is manly in the spirit of Christianity and in 
the character of Englishmen, to tell us what you mean. Let us 
know distinctly in what light you regard us, that we may know 
what treatment we are to expect. 

Do you deny that we are Christians f I believe there are many 
Members of Parliament who really need to be informed that the 
creed of nineteen-twentieths of the Dissenters is the same as their 
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own, as regards all material points of Christian doctrine, and every 
practical rule of obedience to God and love to their fellow-men. 
The points of difference are mainly as to church government. 
There is, I conscientiously believe, more of serious, vital reli- 
gion among Dissenters than among Churchmen; and this very 
circumstance provokes the bitter hostility of the unevangelical 
Clergy. I must, however, add,* that in so far as the doctrines of 
Puseyism (of which the seeds lie in the formularies of the Church, 
though not in its doctrinal Articles) are to be considered as those 
of the Church of England, there is the gravest and most strongly 
marked difference between the Dissenters and the Establishment ; 
and it is the extraordinary progress which these doctrines have 
lately made in the Church that has more than any thing else 
alarmed the Dissenters and Methodists, and induced them with 
such peculiar earnestness to oppose any measure that would subject 
the education of the rising race to the control of the clergy. 

I would ask those who doubt the reality or the vigour of the 
Christian principle among Dissenters, how they account for the 
remarkable efforts, and the vast pecuniary and personal sacrifices, 
on behalf of religion and religious instruction, shown in my former 
letter to have been made by them during the present century, 
and to be making at this moment ? '^ Do men gather grapes of 
thorns, or figs of thistles ?" Was it not the test expressly pro- 
vided to distinguish between the false teachers and the true-— 
" By their fruits ye shall know them 7** 

You imagine, perhaps, that the Methodist and Dissenting 
Chapels and Sunday Schools are places where hatred of the 
Establishment is taught. Nothing can possibly be more untrue. 
If Dissenters have erred at all, it has not been by over-much but 
by over-little dwelling upon the grounds on which they decline to 
conform to the Establishment. I can truly say that I have not 
myself heard from my own Minister sermons of this nature more 
frequently than once in four or five years, and then in a tone of 
Christian kindness and referring to no other authority than the 
precepts and example of Christ and the Apostles. I do not re- 
member, in the whole course of my connexion with Sunday Schools, 
to have heard one single word addressed to the scholars warning 
them against the errors of the Established Church. The fact is, 
we feel our time too precious to be devoted to any thing but the 
great essential truths of Christianity, with the scriptural basis on 
which they rest and the practical duties they require. We seek to 
establish the children, and our Ministers seek to establish their 
hearers, in Christian truth ; and they and we rely upon that — 
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perhaps too exclusively — for guarding them against error. Could 
you say the same of the Clergy ? or are they not perpetually 
preaching and acting against the Dissenters, with a bitterness as 
inconsistent with Christian charity and with the spirit of the 
Apostle, as with manly confidence in the moral strength of their 
own system ? 

If Sir James Graham's Bill had been persisted in, there would 
have been more sermons preached against the Establishment in 
one month, than have been preached for the last twenty years. 

But, admitting us to be Christians, are you resolved that we 
shall also be Churchmen ? Admitting that we receive the same 
Gospel, acknowledge the same Lord, hold the same grand doctrines, 
, and walk according to the same rules of practice, would you sanc- 
tion an Episcopal crusade to compel us all to have godfathers and 
godmothers ? 

You are far too much the statesman to give in to so Quixotic 
an enterprise. But then what shall we think of the spirit and 
designs of the authors of the late Bill, which, by whomsoever it 
was drawn, seems to have had the concurrence of Sir James 
. Graham and " the heads of the Church ?" What shall we think 
of their knowledge of the religious sects of their own country ? 
What of their understanding, to imagine that those sects would 
submit to a measure, the palpable design of which, even in its 
amended form, was to make all alike tributary to Church Schools, 
and to bring all the children under Clerical influence ? What 
shall we think of their policy, thus to proclaim war against all 
Nonconformists, whether Conservative or Liberal? That Bill 
indicates either the most discreditable ignorance in its authors, or 
the dominion of that spirit, which, of all the evil spirits that 
possess men, is the blindest, deafest, most bitter^ and most stupid 
— Bigotry, 

If those in high places neither know the faith nor the practice 
of a great part of their fellow -subjects, it is time we had a 
Member-of-Parliament Education Bill, with penal clauses com- 
pelling Noble Lords and Honourable Gentlemen to go to school 
three hours a day. Sir Robert Inglis might in the first instance be 
put in the Dams school, and Lord Ashley in the preparatory 
department. Sir James Graham would with advantage attend 
the Sunday School. 

Lord Ashley and Sir 'James Graham, in speaking of the defunct 
Bill, adopt a tone of dignified reproach, as though they had been 
the parties calumniated, and they the parties injured ! Whether 
they are sincere or not, the tone is just as ludicrous as would be 
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that of a fisherman, who should depart with an empty basket, 
reproaching the unfeeling fishes who refused to be caught, and 
throwing upon them all the responsihility I Sir, we accept the 
responsibility, and shall swim quite as much at our ease in their 
absence. 

If the Church should now meditate measures, direct or indirect, 
to monopolize Education and suppress Dissent, I bid them beware. 
An Establishment with six millions sterling of annual income 
cannot, in a free country, witliout great danger, act on intolerant 
principles, and provoke at the same time the hostility of the con- 
scientious and the spite of the factious. 

In conclusion, Sir, permit me to assure you, that neither I 
myself, nor, so far as I know, the various religious bodies who 
have combined for their common defence on this occasion, have 
acted from any other spirit than an attachment to Religious Truth 
and Religious Liberty. I do not indeed deny that we all love our 
own denominations, believing them to be the best. But I declare 
my abhorrence of sectarian acrimony. I honour and love many 
Churchmen, and know several Clergymen at whose feet I would 
gladly sit. My creed is that of the doctrinal Articles of the 
Church of England, though I difier from that Church on points 
on which (I think) she differs from herself, and also in regard to 
her Jhrms of worship and church government, and her connexion 
with the civil power. If there is any one thing to which I attach 
an importance beyond all others, it is Religious Education, I am 
constantly giving my humble help to promote it, and I hope to do 
so all my life, — never resting satisfied with present methods, but 
ever seeking for improvement. I also prize very highly the spirit 
of Christian union and affection. But, for the sake of Religious 
Education, for the sake of Christian Union, and for the sake of 
that Truth which I will learn from the Scriptures only, I detest, 
and will with all my strength oppose. Spiritual and Ecclesiastical 
Despotism. 

I have the honour to be. 

Sir, 
Your most obedient humble Servant, 

EDWARD BAINES, Jun. 

Leeds Mercury Office, June 24, 1843. 



APPENDIX. 



As it cannot bat be interesting to the friends of Religions Liberty to preserve a memento of 
the Bill which has produced so unparalleled an excitement throughout the kingdom, and 
as that Bill was the occasion of the preceding Letters, and of the collection of the Returns 
of Educational and Religious Statistics, it is thought proper to append here the first of a 
series of Letters published by Mr. E. Baines on the subject, containing an analysis of Sir 
James Graham's Factory Education Bill ; and also an extract from a Letter addressed to 
Sir James himself on the promulgation of the Amended Educational Clauses :— 



LETTER 
To THE RIGHT HON. LORD WHARNCLIFFE, 

CHAIRMAN OF THE COMMITTEE OF COUNCIL ON EDUCATION, 

ON SIR JAMES GRAHAM'S BILL FOR ESTABLISHING EXCLUSIVE 
CHURCH SCHOOLS, BUILT AND SUPPORTED OUT OF THE 
POOR'S RATES, AND DISCOURAGING BRITISH SCHOOLS AND 
SUNDAY SCHOOLS. 

My Lord, — ^The BUI of Sir James Graham, ^ For regulating the £m- 
^ plojment of Children and Young Persons in Factories, and for the better 
*^ Education of Children in Factory Districts,*^ has excited the alarm and 
indignation of all religious communities not belonging to the Established 
Church : and I am induced, by the office which your Lordship holds as 
virtually the Minister of Education in this country, by your acquaintance 
with the districts which this Bill will more particularly a£Pect, and, above all, 
by the sentiments you have recently expressed in the House of Lords on the 
principle which ought to guide the Grovemment in granting public money 
for Educational objects, to explain to your Lordship the grounds of that 
alarm and indignation. 

Permit me, in the first place, however, to remind your Lordship of the 

important declarations made by you on the 12th of July last, in laying on 

the table of the House of Lords, by command of Her Majesty, the minutes 

of the Committee of the Privy Council on Education for the years 1841 and 

1842. On that occasion, after giving several details as to the appropriation 

of the Parliamentary grant for Education in England and Scotland, you 

said — 

** Similar calls had been made on the Committee by other diocesan boards, and 
from the National School, and from the British and Foreign School Society ; and it 
was under consideration whether they should give anmud sums to earn of those 
bodies for Normal Schools. TTie Government wished to act tvith the most pejelfect 
FAIRNESS in this matter, and they therefore considered that they could only give 
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them sums on certain conditions, and until the parties were in a state to fulfil 
those conditions no grant was made." 

** Under these circumstances, he thought it would he seen that there were 
demands upon the Committee which, if acceded to, must exceed their ability to 
meet, but which the people of this country would be perfectly ready to admit, if 
they were satisfied that the tnoney toaa fairly and impabtiallt distributed ; and that 
must depend upon the persons appointed for that purpose. He, tar one, should be 
ashamed to hold the situation he filled, if he did not ihwk that eyert man m this coun- 
try, whether Churchman or Dissenter, was EQUALLY entitled to the support of 
the Cfovemment, and to share in the distribution of a prant for the purposes of educa- 
tion. He fouxid the Church making the first claim upon the property of the 
country ; but he must say tiiat, attached as he was to the Church, he thought that 
the Chufih Usdf was greatly dUiged to the Dissemters for the example they had set 
her.*' 

** He thought that in the Committee of Council there was an instrument of 
continuing the progress which Education was now making in the country. He 
thought that grants ought to be extended to the normal schools by granting 
an oMoual sum of money on a principle of fairness between all parties ; ^ and 
if Parliament would grant a sum, there were the means in existence of distribut- 
ing it." 

These were just and noble sentiments, my Lord, expressed with character- 
istic frankness. They do honour to a person occupying your responsible 
situation. They form a public pledge, on the part of the Minister of the 
Crown to whom the interests of Education are specially committed, that 
Grovemment will " act with the most perfect fairness in this matter.*' They 
record the deep feeling of your heart and the strong conviction of your 
judgment, both of which would malce you ^ ashamed ** (such is your Lord- 
ship's earnest expression) ^to hold the situation you fill if you did not 
^ think that every man in this country, toheth&r Churchman or Dis- 
^ SEKTER, tpas equally entitled to the support of the Government, and to 
" share in the distribution of a grant for the purposes of Education** I 
am convinced you are not a man to forfeit a pledge publicly and officially 
given to the country, or to do anything of which you would be " ashamed." 

Your Lordship will then be astonished to find that a Bill has been 
brought forward in the House of Commons by your colleague. Sir James 
Graham, which, both in its spirit and in its details, is an outrageous violation 
of the principle to which you have given your pledge as the Minister of 
Education. It is all but certain that your Lordship never saw that Bill 
before it was introduced. Having for its primary object to ** regulate the 
^ employment of children and young persons in Factories,** it fell under the 
department of the Home Secretary ; and from the perusal of the Reports 
of the Factory Inspectors bearing date ^January, 1843," in which Mr. 
Saunders refers to '^ the plan he had submitted to the Government," and 
explains its provisions, I have no doubt that that part of the Bill which is 
'^ for the better Education of Children in Factory Districts," is the produc- 
tion of that gentleman, whom his Report proves to be a very zealous and 
bigoted High Churchman. I might even conjecture that the Bill was & joint 
production, having its birth in this very town, and that it is one fruit of the 
many visits which Mr. Saunders pays at the Leeds Vicarage. 

I am as certain as if I had seen it with my own eyes, that this Bill has 
been the subject of communication and correspondence between Mr. 
Saunders and the Rev. Dr. Hook, and that Dr. Hook pronounces the plan to 
be admirable. 

Under these circumstances, and seeing that your Lordship is bound, both 
by official responsibility and a regard to your own character, to take cogniz- 
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ance of a Government Bill so materially interfering with Education, I beg 
to point out the following features in the Bill, which have excited the con- 
sternation, and I may add the disgust, of many thousands of your old 
constituents in Yorkshire: — 

1st. The Bill, for ths first time, enacts that Schools shall be built and sup- 
ported, where any of the great manufactures are carried on, partly out 
of the Poor's Rate, Two-thirds of the sum required for building a 
school may be advanced out of public money, viz., one-third from the 
Parliamentary grant through the Committee of Council, and one-third 
out of the Poor^s Rate. Whatever deficiency may exist in the means 
- for the annual support of the school, is also to be paid out of the Poor*s 
Rate, 

2nd. The Rate-payers are not, directly or indirectly, to have any species of 
control or influence over the schools, nor any check upon the expendi- 
ture. 

3rd. The Bill not only for the first time authorizes the building and main- 
tenance of Schools out of the Poor's Rate, but it also for the first time 
places schools, thus paid for out of the public money, under the control 
and management of the Clergy of the Established Church, and with 
such provisions as would make them exclusively Church Schools. 

4th. The Bill provides no assistance whatever for any other class of Schools. 

6th. It actually forbids the employment of a child in any manufacture who 
does not attend one of these Church Schools, — except only that children 
may attend a National School, a British and Foreign School, or a 
School within the Factory where they work, but only after those 
Schools shall have been reported by an Inspector of Schools to be 
" efficiently conducted" (of which he is the sole judge) ; and it gives no 
pecuniary aid to such schools. 

6th. It makes it unlawful for factory children to attend any Wesleyan, 
Independent, Baptist, or other denominational day-school. 

7th. It enforces the attendance of the children at the Church schools, by 
penalties both on the mill-owner and on the parents, unless there 
should be a National or British School in the district, or a School 
within the factory. 

8th. The Schools to be built and supported out of the Poor's Rates are 
to be under the management of seven Trustees ; of whom the onh' 
permanent one is to be the Clergyman of the parish, — ^two others are 
to be Churchwardens, chosen (when there is a greater number of 
Churchwardens than two) by the Clergyman, — and the remaining four 
to be annually appointed by the Justices for the place or division. 

9th. The Clerical Trustee is to be the permanent Chairman of the Trustees, 
— ^to have a casting vote, — to have the sole and exclusive superintend- 
ence of the religious instruction,— to direct the master as to the 
religious instruction to be given, — to have the exclusive selection of the 
religious books to be used, — ^to instruct, catechise, and examine the 
children in the principles of their religion, — and in all this to be per- 
fectly IRRESPONSIBLE, — ^tho luspcctorof Schools being cxprcssly /or6i<i 
even to inquire into the religious instruction given, to examine the 
scholars upon it, or to make any report thereon, unless he receive 
authority for that purpose from the Archbishop or Bishop. 
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10th. The Master and his Assistants are to be approved by the Bishop, 
11th. The Schools are to be Sunday Schools as well as Day Schools ; and 
the scholars are to attend the Established Church once every Sunday : 
But with the following exceptionsj namely, that a child may be exempted 
from receiving religious instruction in the Day School, from attending 
the School on the Sunday, and from attending the Church, if ^ the 
parent shall notify to the Master that, on the ground of religious objec- 
tion, he desires such scholar not to attend the worship of the Church of 
England," or to receive religious instruction on week days, or to attend 
the Church School on Sunday. 
12th. The Church Catechism and such portions of the Liturgy as the 
Clergyman may select, may be taught for one hour, out of three, every 
morning and every afternoon, except to the children whose parents shall 
object. 
13th. A mill-owner, having a school within his own premises, is obliged to 
have the Church Catechism and Liturgy taught there to any child being 
^ a member of the Church of England." 
Now, my Lord, it is evident that these provisions have been studiously 
and carefidly planned, for the purpose of impairing and ultimately destroy- \ 
ing all other Schools for the operative children in manufacturing districts, 
and drawing the whole rising generation into these Church Schools, there 
to be educated under the exclusive and irresponsible control of the Clergy, 
Such is the view entertained of them by all the religious bodies not con- 
nected with the Establishment, as your Lordship may see by the proceedings 
of the meeting at Leeds on Thursday, and by the resolutions of various 
bodies of Dissenters in London. 

To make this more clear to your Lordship, who are not likely so soon to 
perceive the whole bearing of these provisions on the Dissenting communities 
as they themselves are, permit me to offer a few additional remarks. 1 re- 
quest your Lordship to observe — 

That Dissenters are to be compelled to pay towards the support of Schools, 
where religious doctrines are taught of which they disapprove, — Schools 
closely bound to an Establishment from which the Dissenters conscientiously 
separate themselves, — Schools put under the absolute (I may almost say the 
sole) control of the Clergy, — ^in which no Dissenter can possibly be employed 
either as Master or Assistant, — ^and in which the children of Dissenters are 
to receive no religious instruction, unless they consent to receive that of the 
Clergyman, who would of course do his utmost to proselytize them. 

That not only are Dissenters to be obliged to pay for these Church Schools, 
but those who belong to the operative classes will be compelled, in the vast 
majority of instances, to send their children there, however opposed to their 
inclination. It will be unlawful for them to educate their own children in 
the schools of their own community ! ! / That not only must they pay for 
exclusive Church schools, and send their children to them, but they are 
themselves debarred from receiving one farthing from the Poor's Bates 
towards their own schools. Nor is this all, but they must pay towards 
Schools which are manifestly designed and calculated to impoverish and 
undermine the Day Schools and Sunday Schools of their several religious 
communities. 

That the seeming exceptions made in favour of the Dissenters are, at the 
very best, no more than abstaining from the most intolerable and wicked 
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violence to conscience ever practised in any country ; and that in reality 
they scarcely amount to such abstinence. For consider the excessively 
painful, invidious, and difficult position in which an illiterate and dependant 
workman would be placed, in having to make a formal protest, ^ on the 
ground of religious objection," against his child receiving the instructions of 
the Clergyman of the parish, attending the school on Sunday, and going 
with the other scholars to church. And consider the painful position of a 
young child, as yet quite ignorant of the grounds of its parent's objections, 
placed in marked opposition to the Master, the Clergyman, the Trustees, 
and the greater part of its school-fellows. Such would be the pain and 
difficulty of the position, that with most parents and most children it would 
amount to moral torture : and the probable effiact would be that in 19 cases 
out of 20 the children would be allowed to do just as their fellows did, and 
to be trained up in principles from which their parents conscientiously 
dissent. This is what the authors of the Bill expect. And this is the deep 
scheme for getting the education of the whole people into the hands of the 
Clergy. 

That this Bill is calculated to impair, and ultimately to destroy, an 
immense number of Sunday Schools now existing in connexion with the 
Dissenting bodies, — schools to which your Lordship alluded with gratitude, 
as ^an example" to the Church, — Schools very dear to the Teachers, who 
are hundreds of thousands in number, the flower of the intelligence and 
piety of the Dissenting churches, and great numbers of them warmly at- 
tached to the scholars, whom they have instructed, visited, watched over, 
and prayed for, year after year, without fee or reward. 

That the Bill would also impoverish and ultimately supersede the valuable 
Day Schools established by the Wesleyans, Independents, and other bodies, 
in various parts of the kingdom, — thus destroying the property as well as 
blighting the hopes of those communities. 

That the parish Clergyman, as Clerical trustee, having two Church- 
wardens of his own choice for coadjutors, and having a casting vote, would 
have BO overwhelming a power among the Trustees as to be absolute in the 
School. At any meeting where less than the whole number of Trustees 
attended, he and his Churchwardens (with his casting vote) would constitute 
the majority. His own permanence in the office would alone give him the 
real management ; his exclusive authority in the giving or directing of reli- 
gious instruction, and in the choice of religious books, would place the most 
important department of education under his arbitrary control ; whilst his 
exemption from all responsibility for the conduct of this department would 
be one of the severest trials to human virtue, and would certainly lead 
to abuse. 

That such being the natural and necessary effects of the Bill, it would be 
felt by every religious community, except the Church, to be an intolerable 
insult and injury ; it would wound their consciences, exasperate their 
feelings, and stir up a religious strife which must either lead to the extermi- 
nation of Dissent or the downfall of the Establishment. 

That the mighty corruption which has been growing up within the last 
few years in the Church, and which is rapidly bringing back the Clergy 
of the Establishment to the doctrines, the rites, and the spirit of Popery, 
would make the attempt to place Clergymen over the schools incomparably 
more hateful and revolting than it would have been before that great 
corruption took its rise. 
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That not only would the Dissenters be aggrieved by this Bill, but also all 
the Evangelical Clergymen and Churchmen, whose Day Schools and Sun- 
day Schools would be compelled to give way to the new Schools. In Leeds, 
for example, there are Schools of both kinds, supported by Evangelical 
Churchmen, whose dread and abhorrence of the modem Semi-Pop^ry is as 
deep as that of the Dissenters, but who must see that the new system would 
gradually bring all their schools under the control of our Puseyite Vicar. 
And indeed the Sunday Schools of the Evangelical Church would be far 
more likely to su£fer than those of the Dissenters, because the parents of the 
Church children in the factory district schools would have no assignable 
reason for preventing the children from attending those schools on the Sun- 
day, even though they might prefer the Sunday Schools of the Evangelical 
Church. 

That the new Factory District Schools, with the Poor's Rate at their 
hack, might employ so many masters and assistants, and purchase such an 
apparatus, as would make them really superior to the existing schools ; in 
which case they would draw off the children from existing schools both 
public and private. And the more especially would they attract all the 
Factory children, because they would be purposely and peculiarly adapted to 
their convenience ; and because it would be more agreeable both to parents 
and children that the latter should attend the same school on Sunday and on 
the week day. 

Let me further remark to your Lordship, that in the Manufacturing 
Districts, for which this measure is specially intended, the Dissenting congre- J(^ 
gations are more numerous than those of the Church, and the Sunday 
Schools of the Dissenters contain a much greater number of children than 
the Church Sunday Schools. This being the case, the measure would be the 
more injurious, the more ungrateful, and the more exasperating. 

And now, my Lord, I appeal to your candour and your judgment — Is 
this scheme for exclusive Church education to be supported out of the 
Poor's Rates, a scheme just, fair, impartial, prudent, or even safe ? Is it 
one which your Lordship, pledged by your public declarations of eight short 
months since, can regard with approbation, or even with patience ? Is it not 
in total and flagrant opposition to the policy to which you then pledged the 
Government ? Is not the scheme a gross insult to yourself, after the 
avowals you have made before the country ? Can you, as a man of honour, 
do other than insist upon the withdrawment of the Education clauses from 
the Factory Bill ? Would you not be " ashamed to hold the situation you 
fill," when a measure so outrageously contradicting the ^fairness" ** impar^ 
tiality" and " equality** you have advocated was brought forward ? 

This Bill, my Lord, is a Declaration of War against all the Dissenters 
in the kingdom. 

And what are the Religious Communities, called Dissenters, that they 
should be thus arrogantly insulted, thus shamefully branded, thus treated as 
slaves or as heathen, unworthy even to be permitted to educate their 
OWN CHILDREN in their midst $ Are they factious, wanton, irreligious, 
unprincipled disturbers, whom it is proper that a Christian Government 
should put down or restrain ? My Lord, you know better. You know that 
it is sincere Christian principle that has led them to build so many thou- 
sands of chapels and schools in the towns and villages of our land without 
receiving a sixpence from the State, — to teach more than a million of Sun- 
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day scholars by gratuitous zeal, — ^to support their own Ministers, and to 
establish colleges for training them, — to collect funds which go a great way 
towards maintaining their own poor, — to send out Missionaries to the 
darkest and most neglected portions of our own country, and to execute 
magnificent projects of Christian enterprise for the conyersion of the 
heathen. 

True, they do not '* lifb their mitred fronts in courts and parliaments." 
True, they have no earthly monarch as their head, and no Ministers of 
State to appoint to the sacred offices among them. True, Aristocracy looks 
down upon them ; and Fashion — ^that basest of cowards and meanest of 
parasites — often leads the wealthy to desert them for genteeler associations. 
True, they command no millions of revenue from Tithes and Glebe and 
Church Kates. True, the Universities exclude them by tests from the en- 
dowed seats of learning. True, they look not to Acts of Parliament as their 
Charter, or to tyrannical and voluptuous monarchs as their founders. True, 
they cannot boast of " a Popish Liturgy, an Arminian Clergy, and Calvin- 
istio Articles." True, they have not a mighty golden link of temporal 
interest, to hold together in false union parties wide as the poles asunder in 
religious opinion. 

Of these they boast not. But, my Lord, be well assured, the Dissenters 
are men who read and love their Bibles, — who take their doctrines, not from 
Rome or Oxford, but from Jerusalem, " the mother of us all," — who, the less 
they have of worldly pomp and circumstance, look the more directly heaven- 
ward, — who, if they have no royal head on earth, have one on high, — who 
in the sense of duty, in Christian love and zeal, find a principle strong 
enough to supply all their own necessities as religious bodies,^aid to do much 
towards the spread of light and truth in the world. It may be genteel to 
sneer at the Dissenters. It may be dignified to despise them. But I 
declare, my Lord, I do not think it would be safe to trample upon them. 

There has undoubtedly been a great reaction of late years in favour of the 
Church. But, my Lord, this is a tide that turns. That Church feeling was 
aroused by a belief that the Church was endangered. If you want4o rouse 
and rally the Dissenters, give them a similar motive, and at once they will 
became the active and ardent spirits of the day, whilst the Church will 
sicken under the consciousness of the injustice it is perpetrating. Suppose 
this measure were carried, believe me, it would, in the eyes of millions in 
this land, stamp infamy on the Government that proposes, on the Parlia- 
ment that passes, and on the Church that accepts it. It would do more to 
sow unconquerable disgust and hatred towards our institutions, than any 
measure of modem times. All the strong feelings of nature would rise in 
the breasts of parents against the atrocious interference with the education 
of their children. All the sacred depth of religious principle and spiritual 
attachments would be stirred into tempest by the plot to suppress the ex- 
isting Sabbath Schools, and to deliver over the religious instruction of the 
rising generation to Puseyite-Popery. Whatever is tender, whatever is 
mighty, in men's affections and passions would be excited to the utmost, 
when they saw the hand of priestcraft laid upon the ark of their religious 
liberties and thrust into their families. The Jesuitical cunning of the 
measure, not at once and manfully suppressing freedom of Education, but 
sapping it by slow yet certain process, like those poisons which imperceptibly 
waste away the frame, would give it additional malignity in their eyes. 
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And yoUy my Lord, where would you hide But it is incredible. 

You have never seen this Bill. It is impossible you should sanction it. You 
are a man of honour. You are a manly man. When you see how some of 
your colleagues have committed you, the ** nohUis ira** of your shield will 
be printed on your brow. 

I write with feeling, but not with passion. To my shame I say it, I was 
slow to discover the real character of this measure. All the first part of the 
Bill bears an aspect of humanity,* which quite disarms suspicion. Its 
business details turn the thoughts into other channels. The Education 
clauses themselves, evincing a desire to give that invaluable boon, at first 
win our sympathy. My dull apprehension — ^truth compels me to add, my 
too hasty glance— -did not perceive the fibre of priestly monopoly that runs 
through clause affcer clause, till to my alarm I found that it was a net whose 
meshes were cast around our religious liberties. Nor do I even now accuse 
its authors of mere vulgar, dishonest trickery. Every man who knows any 
thing of human nature, Ibiows that superstition, bigotry, aye, sanguinary 
intolerance itself, may be perfectly sincere. Yes, and there may even be 
benevolence mixed up with fanaticism, and craft strangely interwoven with 
religious feeling. No doubt the authors of the Bill think it right to get the 
education of the young into the hands of the Gleigy. But, be their motives 
what they may — and I leave them to be judged by the All-Seeino — 
I declare my solemn conviction that a Bill more exclusive, more intolerant, 
more fatal to religious Liberty, more calculated to strangle what I consider 
Grospel truth, has never been presented to the English Parliament in modem 
days. 

I will only add my conviction, that the Education clauses of this BiU 
cannot be mended. The more they are looked at, the worse they grow. To 
compel the education of children in any particular set of schools, is an 
alarming interference with liberty. Schools supported out of the Poor's 
Rates, if subject to Clerical control, would be intolerable to the Dissenters, 
— if not subject to Clerical control, would be unsatisfactory to the High 
Church. The course hitherto pursued by the Committee of Council on 
Education is, I conceive, right so t&r as it goes, though it ought to go fiirther, 
and to help the denominational schools of Dissenters as well as the exclusive 
schools of the Church. The Grovemment plan of National Education for 
Ireland is just in its principles and spirit, but its details would suit very few 
places in England. But this Bill of Sir James Graham's is in its spirit and 
provisions as inconsistent with both those plans, as Persecution and Coercion 
are inconsistent with Freedom. 

I have the honour to be. 
My Lord, 
Your Lordship's most obedient, humble Servant, 

EDWARD BAINES, JuN. 
Leeds Mercury Office, March 25, 1843. 

* Let me not be understood to approve of those details : on the contrary, 
I have the strongest doubts as to their wisdom : and Mr. Howell, one of the 
Factory Inspectors, maintains that it would be in the very hiffhest decree impolitic 
and mischievous to limit the hours of labour to six hours a Say for children under 
13 years of age, as its inevitable effect would be to train up double the number of 
children to fectory labour, who could possibly be employed in fectories after the 
age of 13 years. 
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THE AMENDED EDUCATIONAL CLAUSES. 

The following is an extract from a letter addressed to Sir James Graham by Mr. E. Baines, 
Jun., on the publication of the Amended Educational clauses, dated May Gth, 1843. It 
states the Objsctions to the BUI in its altered form ; but it is not meant that every detail 
mentioned in the following heads is regarded as objectionable :— 

Your amended Bill is open to the following Objections : — 

Ist. It provides for a new class of schools to be in a great measure built 
and supported out of Parliamentary grants and the Poor's Rate, but placed 
under the sttperintendence and control (with no effectual check) of the 
Episcopal Clergy, and in all respects adapted to the religious instruction 
given hy them ; although in the manufacturing districts a majority of the 
rate-payers are Dissenters, who disapprove of the forms and doctrines of 
the State Church, and who, as Dissenters, are treated with extreme disre- 
spect by the Clergy. 

2d. The rate-payers, who are now for the first time required to support 
Schools out of the Poor's Rate, are to have no control over the amount to 
be levied, but that amount is to be determined absolutely by the Committee 
of the Privy Council on Education, on a report from a School Inspector 
appointed by that Committee. It is not perhaps very likely that this extra- 
ordinary power would be abused, but the principle is clearly unconstitutional, 
and ought not to be admitted. 

3d. The rate-payers who are Dissenters, though nominally allowed to be 
represented on the Board of Trustees, are doomed to be in a perpetual 
minority in that Board, and therefore they have no security for a fair in- 
fluence in the application of the School funds, or in the management of the 
School's affairs. 

4th. The constitution of the Board of Trustees absolutely ensures an in- 
disputable ascendancy to the Church, and really to the Clergyman. The 
number of Trustees is to be seven. First, the Clergyman of the parish is to 
be Clerical Trustee, and to be Chairman with a casting vote : Second, the 
Clergyman is to appoint, by his sole fiat, one other Trustee, who may be a 
Churchwarden or not : Third, the subscribers to the building fund are to 
elect a Trustee ; and as the Schools are to be so pre-eminently Church 
Schools, it is probable that all or nearly all the subscribers will be Church- 
men ; therefore of course the third Trustee will be a Churchman. Lastly, 
the rate-payers assessed at £10 and upwards are to elect the remaining four 
Trustees, on the plan on which Municipal Auditors and Assessors are 
elected, that is, no rate-payer being allowed to vote for more than two 
Trustees ; which is intended to give the Dissenters an opportunity of re- 
turning two, but effectually to prevent them returning more than two. It 
is obvious, then, at a glance, that the Church would in nearly every case 
havej^v^ out of the seven Trustees ; and all the denominations of Dissent- 
ers might, if they thought it worth while, divide the remaining two among 
theml 

5th. The Clerical Trustee is still, as in the original Bill, to have the entire 
superintendence and direction of the religious instruction, which is to be 
given for an hour a day on three days of the week, '* in a room apart from 
those scholars whose parents desire that they shall not be present at such 
religious instruction." The master is to instruct the children in the Church 
Catechism and such portions of the Liturgy as the Clerical Trustee may 
appoint. The religious books to be selected by the two Archbishops. The 
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School Inspector not to inquire into the religious instruction given, unless 
he receive authority from the Bishop. [The scholars whose "parents desire 
they may not he present when the Church Catechism and litui^ are 
taught," may attend the licensed minister of the chapel in which the parents 
attend Divine Worship, to receive religious instruction, for three hours in 
some one day of the week, hut *^ at some convenient place other than the 
school-house**'} 

6th. The Master of the school is to be appointed by the Trustees, but 
to be approved by the Bishop, which ensures that he shall be a Churchman, 
The Assistants are to be appointed by the Trustees, which almost as cer- 
tainly provides for their all being Churchmen, This is a new proscription 
of Dissenters, and, if the new Schools should supersede existing Schools, it 
may have the effect of throwing Dissenting teachers out of bread. 

7th. As the Schools are to be open on Sunday to all children and young 
persons " who may wish to attend," and as, if there should not be room for 
them in the Church, the Clerical Trustee " will provide Divine worship in 
such school for the benefit of such children and young persons," the inquiry 
suggests itself — may not this include the appointment of a Chaplain to the \ 
School, to be paid out of the Poor^s Bate 9 Thus we shall not only have S 

Church Schools, but, as has been said. School Churches, * 

8th. Every arrangement provided in the Bill goes to ensure the Church i 

character of the Schools : the very application for the School in the first 
instance requires the concurrence of the Clergyman or of the Bishop, so 
that the Church might prevent the establishment of a School if it thought 
fit : the Committee of Privy Council, which has such large powers, is com- 
posed of Churchmen : the Clergyman, with his nominee or double, will have 
the virtual direction of the School : it is almost certain that at least five 
out of the seven Trustees will be Churchmen : of course the Returning 
Officer, who is to be elected by them, will be a Churchman : the Master and 
his Assistants will all be Churchmen : the School Inspector, appointed by 
the Committee of the Privy Council, will be a Churchman : the Church 
Catechism and Liturgy are to be taught in the Schools, and Church service 
performed there. In fact, the Schools will be Church all over, and the 
children of Dissenters will be subject there, beyond all possibility of preven- 
tion, to Church influence, and made to feel that they are a lower and cer- 
tainly not a favoured caste, 

9th. "Whilst these Church Schools are to be supported out of the Poor's 
Rates, no assistance whatever is to be granted to the Schools of Dissenters, 
This is an actual going back in liberality on the part of Grovemment, which 
now assists the British and Foreign Schools. The practical effect will be, 
that if the Dissenters maintain Schools of their own, as they probably will, 
they will have to pay for two classes of Schools, from one of which they 
will derive no benefit, whilst Churchmen only pay for one, 

10th. This plan will discourage voluntary effort on behalf of Schools, 
inasmuch as it allows National Schools to obtain the character of Factory 
Schools, where such may be wanted, and then, authority having been ob- 
tained to come upon the Poor's Rate for all deficiencies, the voluntary con- 
tributions to the Schools will probably be vnthdrawn. Of course British 
and Denominational Schools will not be able to obtain this relief. 

11th. Though children will not be prevented by the amended Bill from 
attending Denominational Schools, and though their parents will not be 
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required to protest ^ on the ground of religious objection," against their 
children receiving the religious instruction of the Clergyman and attending 
the School on the Sunday, still it will be requisite for parents to attend in 
order to express their wish that their children may not be instructed by the 
Clergyman : so that Dissenters will have to make an effort and to perform 
ft disagreeable duty, and the children will be put in a position that cannot be 
pleasant. To Churchmen all will be smooth and easy, like gliding down a 
stream — every thing is made to flow and tend towards the Church : whilst 
Dissenters wUl require to be ever on the alert and making exertion, like men 
who have to stem the current. Even the neglect and indifference so preva- 
lent among the working class, are thus made to answer the purposes of the 
Church. 



The Number of Petitions and of Signatures against the Educational Clauses of 
Sir James Graham's Factory Bill was as follows, according to the Report of 
the Select Committee of the House of Commons on Petitions of the 27th 
June, 1843, viz. : — 

Petitions. Signatures. 

Against the Original Bill 13,369 2,068,059 

Against the Amended Bill 11,839 1,920^74 



THE END. 



EDWARD BAINES AND SONS, PRINTERS, LEEDS. 
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